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ALL our intelligent readers are familiar with the prominent 
events in the lives of the principal pietistic Lutheran divines 
in the first balf of the eighteenth century, and their names aod 
deeds are frequent themes of glorification in pulpit discourses, 
theological orations, and Periodical articles. No church pre- 
sents such a brilliant array of illustrious men as ours, and no 
church more highly honors its venerable fathers. But the pri- 
vate life and public labors of the pietistic laymen of that gen- 
eration, are not so well known. ‘The names of a goodly com- 
pany might be mentioned, who in those days of trial prayed, 
and wrote, and lived, and suffered for the same cause in which 
their, clerical brethren were more prominently and efficiently 
engaged. 

Among these laymen of the school of Franke, none. was 
more conspicuous—none more useful, and none is better known 
to us than Bogatzky, and yet how few of us know any thing 
more about him than that he was the author of the Golden 
Treasury ? how few who, whilst refreshing their souls with his 
admirable writings, have suspected that he was not a minister 
of our church ! 

In his whole career he was the most inflexible advocate and 
most devoted living representative of that deeply marked, 
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though somewhat stringent pietism which distinguished the 
school of Spener and Franke. It had not then degenerated 
into fanaticism or disorder, but presented that steady, unshaken 
confidence in God—that unwavering reliance in the power of 
prayer--that deep experience of living godliness—that inti- 
mate intercourse with Christ—that active zeal for the conver- 
sion of sinners—that patient endurance of wrong—that vol- 
untary sacrifice of self, and that complete crucifixion of the 
flesh, with the lusts thereof, which no philosophy could reason 
away, no persecution could quench, and no prosperity could 
inflate. When all this has once become deeply rooted in the 
heart, and established in the living experience of a man, then 
verily he is fitted for the Lord’s work, and may be sure of the 
Liord’s blessing. How superficial and changeable much of the 
popular piety of our day is, in comparison with that of those 
fathers, and yet the attempt has been made, sacrilegiously, to 
depreciate their worth, and to ignore their claim to our pro- 
foundest veneration! Their piety was deep, constant, active, 
living ; much of ours is shallow, fitful, inanimate, dull. 

Bogatzky was not a learned man as learning is estimated at 
the present day. He did not aspire tohigh literary distinction. 
He was no great critic, and did not aim at adding effulgence to 
the light of day, by the taper light of his own reason. He did 
not attempt to regulate the time of the sun by his own ricketty 
invalid watch. His learning consisted in the ability derived 
from God, through his word, to understand his own heart, and 
to appreciate the infinite love of God which pities the sinner, 
und receives him into favor for Christ’s sake. Neither does 
his life present any ‘startling incidents or brilliant exploits in 
arts, arms or science. He was a plain man, and led an une- 
ventful life, as fur as the great world is concerned. His life 
was hid with Christ in God. His deeds were those of unos- 
tentutious mercy. His einployments were those of the modest 
author and the zealous promoter of the cause of his divine 
Master. His associates were the friends of Christ and of those 
who were seeking him. 

Fortanately for us, Bogatzky has left behind hima brief au- 
tobiography, which is’ rather a history of his religious experi- 
ence, that'a record of his life.” It isa narrative of God’s Pro- 
vidence, connected with the incidents of his earthly career. 

He was born in Silesia in 1690. His father was a lieuten- 
ant general in the Imperial army, and was a native of Hun- 
gary: ‘The family was of noble ancestry, and was compelled 
10 flee front: that ill-fated country during the terrible persecu- 
tion which the Lutherans endured in 166510 1670. His 
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grandmother and mother were pious, and exerted the thost 
salutary influence on his mind and heart. How maby of our 
pious men have had pious mothers, from “Timothy down to 
the present time! Would notall our children grow up piatis 
from infancy, if they were properly trained? Do not ‘niany 
passages of scripture intimate this most distinctly, and does 
not experience establish it. ? 

Bogatzky never received Protestant baptism. His father’s 
regiment was garrisoned ina place where there was no Luthet- 
an clergyman at the time, and the Romish priest of the village 
church performed the service. He was never rebaptized, be- 
ing satisfied with the validity of the ordinance as adiiinistered 
by a priest of an apostate church. 

He practiced private prayer from his earliest days.’ Wher- 
ever he went to school, he was taunted by his wicked school- 
fellows for his religion, but this only drew him tnore frequently 
toa throne of grace. ‘This persecution, even in’ eurly life, 
was of service to him in afier life. 

His juvenile life was diversified, for as his father was com- 
pelled to march with his regiment from place to place, the mo- 
ther and child were obliged to follow. His rank asa noble. 
man exposed him to peculiar temptations, for ris associates at 
school were necessarily lads of equal rank, who were generally 
vicious and proud. He sometimes yielded to their temptations, 
and neglected prayer, but he was soon again brought back to 
his forsaken Savior, amid the deepest contrition and most sol- 
emn vows of amendment. 

At fifteen years of age, he had a flattering prospect of being 
employed asa page at court. This shows the influence of his 
parents and friends, as well as the rank of the family. He was 
however disappointed this time, but only because the princes 
whom he was to serve were called by their father into active 
military service. Buta year after, he procured a similar situ- 
ation at the court of Duke Wessenfels, which he always re- 
garded as a singular instance of the divine favor. He always 
looked forward to this post with apprehension of the tempta- 
tions incident to it, but this was a christian court, where he 
conceived himself secure.’ He was even favored to such a 
degree by his princely master, that he was not compelled to 
live with the other pages, and thushe escaped temptation. A 
severe and protracted sickness attacked him, but he was well 
provided for, and during his sickness, he read the whole scrip- 
tures through. He tells usthat he improved much in the 
knowledge of divine truth, and on his recovery he conducted 
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himself correspondingly. His fellow-servants jeered him, but 
this only made him more earnest in prayer. 

Nothing is more true than that he who walks before God 
uprighily, will also gain the esteem of men. Kindness to- 
wards others, fidelity in every relation of life, which is always 
associated with true piety, will secure the admiration of equals 
and superiors. Young Bogatzky experienced this, for the 
Duke elevated him to the post of his own body page, and 
even the Duchess, a gay lady, would always have the “pious 
litle page” to wait on her. 

“Thus,” says he, “I enjoyed the favor of his ducal high- 
ness, but that might easily have been injurious to my spiritual 
interests. Nothing is more dangerous to a young mind than 
praise and. favoritism. If it had continued much longer, I 
should certainly have been eptangled in the affairs of the world, 
and have become an idle courtier, who spends his life in dissi- 
pation and folly.” He served several years in this capacity, 
when his father directed him to repair to Breslau for the pur- 
pose of taking lessons in horsemanship, preparatory to his en- 
trance on military life, for which he had destined him. This 
was a severe blow. He had a strong antipathy to the military 
profession. He was in feeble health, retired in his manners, 
timid in disposition, and altogether unsuited to the duties of a 
soldier. He was also aware of the spiritual dangers insepara- 
ble from the profession, to a man not firmly established in 
christianity. But he, above all, feared the necessity of being 
compelled to engage in duelling, to which the false ideas of 
honor, prevalent in that day, constantly exposed every officer 
in thearmy. He was not deficient in courage, but excelled 
in that species which is the most exalted, and which consists 
in rather enduring and forgiving wrong, than avenging it. But 
he feared the sin, and he knew that duelling, under all circum- 
stances, was an offence against the sixth commandment. 
Hence his antipathy to the profession for which his father seem- 
ed to have destined him. He naturally followed the direction 
of his father without murmuring, but hehad scarcely reached 
Breslau when he was again seized with severe sickness, that 
he was compelled to forego his instruction in horsemanship. 
His father yielded, and told him moreover, that if he trusted 
in God, He would doubtless help him, but that he had no oth- 
er means of gustaining him in preparation for any other pro- 
fession, if he would not become a soldier. 

This increased Bogatzky’s faith in the providence of God, 
and he was confident of the divine aid in his future operations. 
The mother was also uneasy about his future prosperity, since 
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he had given up his postas page. His friends and relatives 
now predicted that he would never arrive at any distinction, 
and that he would be a burden on the family. These murmur- 
ings would have made a weak mind despair, but they only 
fortified his faith, and made him more resolute than ever. Da- 
vid’s Psalm and Luther’s writings furnished him with grounds 
of consolation. He needed it, for he was out of employment 
and poor. . 

It is delightful, when we can demonstrate to an unbelieving 
world by numerous examples, the truth of the divine promise, 
He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about. 
I bave trusted in him, therefore I shall not slide. A pious 
nobleman, Count Reuss, about that time arrived in Breslau. 
Through the instrumentality of friends, Bogatzky was present- 
edio him. He was always ready to aid pious young men, and 
he proposed to Bogatzky to study a learned profession. He 
promised him pecuniary help, and removed all the objections 
as to age (he was now twenty) and defective elementary edu- 
cation which the young beneficiary advanced. 

God had thus helped him from a source quite unexpected. 
He accepted the proposition with a grateful heart. A sermon 
of Scriver on Joy in the Holy Ghost, which he read about this 
time, had an extraordinary influence on his mind. He says, 
it filled his mind with such an overwhelming spiritual joy that 
he immediately fell on his knees, and poured out his burdened 
heart in rapturous thanksgiving. He had read a number of 
works which treated of the duties of morality, but now he 
seems to have conceived more distinct ideas of personal guilt, 
repentance and faith, and no longer relied so strongly on his 
external virtues. 

He was inclined to the study of theology, but his patron, 
Count Reuss, thought there were many pious clergymen, but 
few godly jurists, and hence he advised him tostudy law, that 
he might become qualified for a minister of state at some court, 
and thus have the opportunity of serving the Lord in a new 
and interesting field. He of course yielded, and remained for 
some time in Breslau, prosecuting his studies. His diligence 
secured him the admiration of his teachers, but his retired life 
and rigid morals, drew upon him the contempt and insults of 
some young cavaliers, who were his fellow-students, which re- 
sulted in an open rupture. Itis not exactly certain whether 
he fought a duel, but his language seems to indicate something 
of the kind. “The world applauded my act—he says—but I 
was deeply ashamed, and reproached myself before God, for 
having acted against conscience and better judgment. I saw 
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distinctly that I was yet deficient in areal, fundamental change 
of heart, and that I was not a true child of God.” The false 
notions of honor which influence young men of rank, may 
have betrayed even Bogatzky into grievous sin, but his pro- 
found regret and sincere self abasement, compel us to throw 
the mantle of charity over the deed. The affair resulted in 
his leaving Breslau, and in a state of mind bordering on des- 
pair, he repaired to the University of Jena in 1713. 

The state of morals at that celebrated school was lamenta- 
ble. Scarcelya day passed without a bloody duel. It was 
only the celebrity of the professors that induced sober-minded 
young men to study at that place. Bogatzky felt himself in 
greater danger than ever, and a terrible mental struggle ensu- 
ed. He betook himself more earnestly to prayer, and gained 
the mastery over his ambition, and was enabled to endure in- 
juries without resentment. An alarming illness shielded him 
from further insults, and thus, with several other young noble- 
men of similar character, he was permitted tolead a peaceable 
life. ‘Though a student of law, he cultivated his heart with 
equal zeal. He attended the lectures of Buddaeus on Chris- 
tian Ethics, and from these he derived great advantage. 

At this period, the pietistic controversy had reached its cul- 
minating point. The most unrelenting party spirit was every 
where displayed. The war raged fearfully. Bogatzky was 
undecided where the truth lay. Let the reader remember that 
this was not the controversy between the pietists and the ene- 
mies of genuine godliness, which subsequently arose, but it 
was a contest between the school of Franke and the strictly 
orthodox. Many good men were arrayed on both sides. Bo- 
gatzky perceived the extravagance and fanatical tendencies of 
some of the prominent pietists, and yet he could not condemn 
the whole system on account of these morbid excrescences. 
On the other hand, he could not but admire the christian life 
of many of its opponents, and thus his mind was exceedingly 
troubled. It would be interesting if we had room to trace the 
operations of his mind during this fearful conflict, but he even- 
tually decided in favor of the tnoderate party of the Frankean 
school, to which he had always been inclined. This was un- 
doubtedly the safest side, and no man who knows our hero, 
can aver that he ever contributed to bring about any of the 
melancholy extravagances into which so many of this class of 
religionists subsequently fell. Living christianity and pure pi- 
elism are the same. 

A subsequent visit to Halle, the head quarters of pictism, 
established him firmly. His intercourse with Franke and oth- 
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er leaders of that school, opened his eyes fully, removed all 
his prejudices, and his mind was unchangeably decided. On 
taking leave of Franke, that venerable servant of God pre- 
sented him with a copy of his Penitential Sermons, knelt with 
him in prayer, and laying his hand on his head, blessed him. 

He visited Halle frequently, and attended the private teli- 
gious meetings held by Franke, and became more deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the system that was controlled by that 
eminently good man, and yet when in 1715, Bogatzky left 
Jena, and took up his residence in Halle, he tells us, “he was 
there just learning the A, B, C of christianity.” The recital 
of some of his temptations is singularly interesting. The con- 
flicts of his soul with unbelief were dreadful, and yet all only 
rendered his final victory more complete, whilst the power of 
divine grace was more gloriously illustrated. Franke and 
Frelinghuysen were of great service to him in these struggles 
with satan. 

He was summoned to Breslau to attend the funeral of his 
mother, where he had an opportunity of defending Franke 
from the attacks of some desperate clerical opponents. He was 
about to return to Halle, when his faith was again severely 
tried. He received a letter from his father, who was at that 
lime stationed in Hungary, ordering him to repair to him im- 
mediately, to assume a military appointment which he had 
procured for him from the commanding general. What was 
to be done? We have already said that he had a strong an- 
tipathy to military life. But then the fifth commandment! 
He resolved to obey, and thus expressed himself: “As God 
has changed my heart, I-can secure my salvation even in that 
profession.” But he again wrote an humble and affectionate 
letter to his father, entreating him to allow him to continue his 
studies, but if not, then he would obey his orders without de- 
lay. The father, accustomed to immediate submission to all 
his orders, was offended, and his reply to the son’s appeal, dis- 
solved all connexion between them. Then Bogatzky said 
with David, “When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” 

Every man has received special gifis from God. These 
should determine the course of bis life and profession. The 
reason why so many men enter on professions for which they 
have no qualification is, because they do not live in intercourse 
with God; hence they do not learn to know themselves, and 
do not submit to the divine guidance. Bogatzky was theman 
who yielded himself entirely to the direction of providence as 
a dutiful child to his father, and hence we can anticipate the 
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position into which he could be placed. All his numerous 
subsequent writings show that he was endowed with peculiar 
gifts to instruct christians in a plain, edifying, practical manner. 
His attention was now directed to the study of theology, but 
still he endured severe conflicts before he could fully satisfy 
his mind on the subject. All his friends, and even his patron 
now, and Franke and Frelinghuysen, approved his determi- 
nation. 

We see him now the diligent student of divinity. It is not 
certain whether he ever expected to become a preacher; if he 
did, he mistook the will of providence, but all his theological 
studies only the better qualified him for the work which provi- 
dence designed him to perform. One of his practises is wor- 
thy of imitation by all students. Whenever he returned from 
the lecture room, he kneeled down and fervently implored the 
blessing of heaven on what he had heard. He felt the force 
of Luther’s declaration and experience, ‘prayer is the better 
half of study.’ The theological researches of many of us, in 
and out of the lecture room, partake too much, it is to be fear- 
ed, of the merely intellectual character. We listen to a lec- 
ture on Justification, with the same feeling that wedo to one 
on the ethics of Aristotle or the history of the Crusades, and 
this is, perhaps, the natural tendency of a too refined scientific 
theology. 

With all his temptations and mental struggles, our young 
theologian must have spent a happy and profitable time with 
his christian friends at that time. He attended a religious 
meeting which Franke held with some students at his own 
rooms. Franke leading a students’ prayer meeting! Whata 
rebuke to those ice-enveloped, rock-enclosed church petrifac- 
tions, whose measured orthodoxy will not allow them the use 
of this profitable means of grace! The exercises consisted of 
the explanation of a portion of scripture, and after that, he 
says, “we united in prayer, and implored God’s blessing on 
what we had heard.” 

Bogatzky had already tried his hand at versification. He 
wrote prayersin rhyme. It was his custom to select scripture 
passages, and underneath them he would insert a stanza from 
the hymn, or one of his own composition, and send them on 
small scraps of paper to his friends. ‘These were subsequently 
collected together, deposited in a box or casket, which after 
having been multiplied by himself, were printed under the ti- 
tle of The Golden T'reasury. This was the origin of that 
book, which has refreshed, comforted and instructed tens of 
thousands of pious souls. It was afterwards much enlarged 
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and improved, and has been printed in numberless editions, 
and translated into various languages. It is with this admira- 
ble book that the name of Bogatzky is particularly associated, 
and yet this is by no means the largest, and probably not the 
best of the many books he wrote. 

He was twenty-six years of age when he determined to 
study divinity, and he applied himself most laboriously, to 
make up for the deficiencies of his elementary scientific edu- 
cation. The result was the same as with many ardent and 
aspiring young men, who commencing study late in life, ruin 
their health by too severe application to their books. Our stu- 
dent was compelled to abandon his work and to leave Halle. 
This was a severe blow. All his dearly cherished hopes were 
blasted—his plans frustrated, and the high expectations of his 
friends and teachers disappointed. Heaven had not designed 
him to be a preacher, and hence hemmed up his way to the 
pulpit. He afterwards acknowledged the hand of providence 
in itall. “If I had become a preacher, I could not have en- 
dured public speaking, and besides, my time would have been 
so occupied in parochial labors, that many a little book of 
mine would not have been written, which, by God’s grace, has 
been useful to thousands.” Here is the secret. He was by 
providence prevented from assuming the cares of a parish 
minister, that he might devote all his time to writing religious 
books. Luther was sent to the Wartburg that he might have 
time to translate the Bible, and Paul was sent to jail that he 
might have leisure to write epistles to the churches. 

Bogatzky left Halle in 1718, and it wasa long time before 
his health was re-established. He visited many of his pious 
friends in various parts of the country, and conveyed a bless- 
ing wherever he went. He was in the constant habit of hold- 
ing private religious meetings, and these proved eminently 
profitable to many. 

But the staid, puritanic pietist was not proof against the in- 
fection of the tender passion. ‘There was room in his godly 
heart for an earthly, though pure emotion, and not incompati- 
ble with the holiest devotedness to the service of God. He 
loved his cousin F'raiilein von Fels, and married her. She 
was a convert of his, and eminently pious. 

We have said that he often exercised his talent for verse, 
and he seems to have estimated his productions highly, for he 
often speaks of them. Men usually most admire that which 
cost them most labor. This was the case with his poetry. 
But he was never born to be a poet. His imagination was not 
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fertile nor glowing. His temperament was prosaic. Of the 
four hundred and eleven hymns which he wrote and publish- 
ed in a volume, there are few which deserve the name of po- 
ems, and hence very few have ever been transferred to popu- 
Jar hymn books. ‘The most of them are nothing more than 
pious thoughts in rhyme, after the model of the oldest church 
hymns. 

Though he had given up all hope of ever becoming a min- 
ister, yet he was diligently engaged in other fields of benevo- 
lent labor. He took an active part in establishing an orphan 
house at Glaucha, on the plan of Franke at Halle, and made 
various journies in furtherance of the object. His reputation 
as a useful, pious, laborious servant of Christ, had now become 
extensive, and his advice was asked by men of all conditions. 
Noblemen of all ranks sought interviews with him, and thus 
he had frequent opportunities of impressing men in the higher 
walks of society with the truth, removing prejudices against 
the pietists, enlisting their influence in behalf of benevolent 
works, and eradicating theological errors. Belonging himself 
to the upper rank of society, he could exert an influence in a 
direction which a man of humbler birth never could reach. 

He became deeply interested in a school established for 
young noblemen in Glaucha, and was entrusted with the com- 
mission of employing teachers for it. He, of course, went to 
Franke and consulted him. Those were pleasant days he 
spent at Halle with such men as Breithaupt, Anton, and 
Franke. He gives us a beautiful and refreshing picture of the 
noble trio. “They stood in such a cordial, humble relation 
to each other, that each always esteemed the other better than 
himself. Humility was the basis of their uninterrupted unity. 
Among the proud there is always mutual dislike and opposi- 
tion, but humility is the bond of peace and harmony. The 
unity with which these men labored forthe great object, the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God, isthe secret of the bless- 
ing which the orphan house at Halle has conferred on the Lu- 
theran church.” 

Bogatzky was a man of sorrows on many occasions. The 
dissolution of the school at Glaucha by royal mandate, almost 
crushed hisheart, yet he endured the tremendous blow with 
calm resignation. But he regarded the birth of his son asa 
sort of compensation for all his troubles, and hence he had 
him baptized Gotthilf. Blessed is the man who believes in a 
compensating providence! 

Though our pietistic friend was a nobleman, yet like many 
others of that class of society in Germany, in that day and in 
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this, he did not possess a superabundance of this world’s goods. 
Indeed he tells us that at the time of the birth of his son, he 
had but two groschen, one of which he gave to a beggar. But 
he wasa pupil of Franke, and had learned to trust in the Lord. 
He was a diligent reader of Luther’s writings, and imbibed his 
practical as well as his dogmatic theology from the great re- 
former. He did not despair. He knew that the Lord would 
provide,and behold! tohis extreme gratification, relief soon 
came. Numerous most welcome and timely donations were 
sent to him. He was roused out of bed one morning, by a 
messenger, who laid on his table a package of gold, stating 
nothing else than that it was sent by a merchant of Leipzig, 
whose name he never discovered. 

He was particularly fortunate in his marriage. Many good 
men have had any thing else but help-meets in their wives. 
Not a few instances of inconvenient marriages among the 
godly of the earth, will occur to the minds of reading men. 
But Bogatzky was truly blessed in his partner for life. His 
ill health would not allow him to rise early, and his wife per- 
formed the office of priestess to the family, and conducted do- 
mestic worship with the guests and servants. This is no more 
than some pious women of our acquaintance do, and that one 
with whom, above all others, we are most familiar, discharges 
the same duty in the absence of her liege lord, and it some- 
times so happens, too, for the samereason that Bogatzky’s wife 
officiated at the family altar. He said of his wife, and we can 
say the same of another man’s wife now living, “The Lord 
endowed her with a special giftof prayer. During my whole 
married life, our social prayers have afforded me the most un- 
alloyed and edifying enjoyment. For whem I was despond- 
ing and sick, and could scarcely utter a word, she prayed with 
me, and that strengthened me wonderfully. Christian married 
people who do not practice this social prayer, deprive them- 
selves of one important means of improvement in christianity, 
in love and unity. Without this, the disturber of domestic 
harmony finds easy entrance. If they prayed more together, 
there would be more concord in the family.” But he was per- 
mitted to enjoy this connubial happiness only for several years. 
His wife was “called home,” and his house and heart were 
desolate. 

He now became a wanderer, and during his various peragri- 
nations, he had much intercourse with the Moravians. He 
found much to admire in the people, but their theology he 
could not altogether approve. He was frequently after this, as 
well as before, consulted by persons of rank about their spirit- 
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ual condition, and resided, for various periods, at ducal castles 
and baronial halls, aeting the part of lay confessor to titled 
enquirers of the way te heaven. He wrote a tract on True 
Conversion, for the special use of a duchess, which was the 
second of his numerous publications. His activity as an au- 
thor now -properly began. In the course of the succeeding 
five years he wrote his books on Repentance, on Justification, 
on Perseverance in Grace, Warning against Apostacy, the 
Spiritual Peace Destroyer, the Deliverance of the Christian 
from the Law, and some others. Some of these were not 
published until fifteen years later. 

Though far from being a man of robust constitution, yet 
his well regulated and temperate life rendered his latter days 
more vigorous than his former. It was in his fifty sixth year 
that he became more active in his work than he had ever been. 
He was invited by his friend Dr. Franke, the son of the great 
August Herman, who was now deceased, to take up his resi- 
dence in the orphan house, which he joyfully accepted. It was 
his custom, whenever he came to a strange house, to open the 
Bible at random (a practice of doubtful expediency) and read 
a chapter or verse, and here in Halle, this verse first met his 
eye: And I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold 
the tabernacle of the Lord is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them and be their God.—Rev. 21: 3. This was regarded 
as peculiarly appropriate to hitmself. 

Here he lived a quiet and pleasant life. The society of 
such men as Franke the younger, Knapp, Fabricius, Sommer 
and others (for the older men had gone to heaven), was indeed 
refreshing. He now had leisure to prosecute his autorial la- 
bors, and he was industrious. Several of his minor publica- 
tions were here first written, and his larger ones improved. 

But he was not satisfied with literary labor alone. He con- 
ducted two prayer meetings, one of which was composed of 
students in general, and the other exclusively of students of 
law, and this was styled the lawyers’ meeting. The young 
count von Dohna was its special patron. Afterwards candi- 
dates of theology were also admitted. “d kept up these meet- 
ings,” he says, “every Friday, until 1767, without interrup- 
tion, unless I was sick or absent. First, we discussed a chap- 
ter in the Bible, and afterwards I selected the passages for the 
day from the Golden Treasury, and requested one of the breth- 
ren to express his opinion on it, and added something myself. 
In conclusion, my dear Schmidt, a pious, blind candidate of 
theology, prayed. When occasionally a strange minister was 
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pom at the meeting, I let him conduct it. For myself,” 
e continues in genuine, unaffected humility, “I was always 
very backward and fearful in these meetings, and this feeling 
increased with my years.” 

The next three years he spent in the revision of his former 
writings. His Spiritual Poems met with great favor, and the 
Queen of Denmark herself took three hundred copies. He 
wrote a tract for students on early conversion, and in it he dis- 
cusses the question whether fashionable dancing and card play- 
ing are forbidden by the laws of christian liberty? ‘This tract 
was severely denounced by the critics,and most undeserved 
obloquy was heaped on the pious author. 

During a visit which he subsequently paid to his friends, 
and by whom, and indeed by all the pious, he was received 
with the highest marks of respect, he wrote two small books 
on Intimate Intercourse with God, and Reflections on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Atthe request of the Countess of Wernigerode, he 
wrote the Knowledge of Christ, the Incarnation and Birth of 
Christ, the Life of Christ on Earth, Meditations on the suffer- 
ings of Christ. Afterwards he wrote, Reflections on the Re- 
surrection of Christ, and the Life of Christ in Heaven, and 
various other books and tracts, all of which had a wide circu- 
lation. The most comprehensive book he ever wrote, was 
Reflections on the New Testament. It consists of eight vol- 
umes, and was begun in 1755. He seems to have had a bet- 
ter opinion of thisthan of any of his other works. 

Whilst he was engaged on this book, the horrors of the sev- 
en years’ war were raging around him. He was residing in 
the vicinity of the conflicting armies of Prussia and Saxony. 
His soul was troubled, but he found relief in prayer. He 
wrote against the war, which was a bold undertaking for any 
man at that day, and though he was severely censured, he was 
not personally harmed. When he was seventy years of age, 
he wrote his Spiritual Nurse forthe sick, a Biography of his 
deceased friend Sommer, the Christian Schoolmaster, the 
Christian Servant and Subject, Christian Government, &c. 

Spener and Franke had sowed fruitful seed in Halle. Over 
six thousand theologians, and a much greater number of other 
scholars who had been educated by them, had scattered this 
seed all over Germany. From the castle of the nobleman 
down to the hut of the miner, the influence of pietism was 
felt and acknowledged. But whilst the branches of this tree 
were for awhile bearing beautiful blossoms and luscious fruit, 
the trunk was beginning to become hollow. After the death 
of Franke and Frelinghuysen, tares were sown in this field. 
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An enemy did it, whilst men slept. Pietism, on the one hand, 
degenerated into fanaticism or formalism, and on the other, it 
encountered the severest attacks from men nurtured under its 
influence in their youth. Rationalism reared its head, even in 
the cherished home of pietism. A terrible reaction ensued, 
and the glory departed from Israel. Infidelity became tran- 
scendent in the Universities of Prussia, and the results were 
disastrous. 

Bogatzky lived tosee and mourn over all this, and we can 
well conceive the sadness of his heart amid the desolations of 
Jerusalem. Though the christian knows that he who sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh, and the Lord shall have them in 
derision who take counsel against the Lord and his anointed, 
and that the day shall come when it will be fulfilled, woe to 
thee that spoilest and wilt not then be spoiled; when thou 
makest an end of dealing treacherously, they shall deal treach- 
erously with thee; though the believer knows all this, and 
hence derives consolation in the midst of all opposition to Zi- 
on, yet he mourns over the deceiver and ihe deceived ; he la- 
ments the desecration of the holy place once sacred to the 
Lord ; he grieves to see turbid and unwholesome waters spring- 
ing from the hallowed spot whence the crystal and life-giving 
streams of salvation once copiously flowed. Hence the many 
agonizing hours of Bogatzky in the last ten years of his life. 
His deep regret often occasioned the severest temptations. He 
sometimes felt as though he had never known the love of God, 
but he derived comfort from reading the scriptures and his own 
writings. 

Some of his books were now furiously assailed by the Ra- 
tionalists, and it is abundant evidence of his extensive influ- 
ence, that Semler himself, the leader of the adverse party, di- 
rected his powerful pen against. Several other minor rational- 
istic gladiators attacked him, without stint or mercy, but he 
never replied. 

At the earnest request of his friends, in his old age, he wrote 
his autobiography. tis nothing more than a transcript of his 
diary, which he had kept for many years, but he breathed out 
his whole soul, and faithfully recorded all the remarkable deal- 
ings of providence with him. 

Bogatzky is a striking illustration of the fact, that the trials 
of a good man endure to the end, and often increase as his 
days decline. He never had much property, and now in his 
old age, he was likely to suffer want. An unfaithful debtor 
defrauded him out of a considerable sum, and this reduced 
him to such a strait, that he was obliged to spend some money 
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which he had laid aside for his funeral expenses, and besides 
this, some of his generous benefactors at this time withdrew 
their usual donations. The good old man for a moment, was 
tempted to believe that he was altogether forsaken, and his re- 
flections on this subject would excite the sympathy of any 
man. He, however, took a most christian view of the subject, 
and thought that all these multiplied misfortunes were brought 
upon him that he might not trust too securely in earthly pos- 
sessions. The history of Job, compared with whom he re- 
garded himself, as but “a shadow and nothing,” consoled him, 
and he submitted without a murmur. 

He believed that he would not be utterly forsaken, and ac- 
cording to his faith, so it was. Shortly after the misfortune 
alluded to above, a large sum of money was sent to him, so 
that he had more for his own immediate wants, and to bestow 
on others, than ever. The examples of this supply from un- 
known hands to God’s believing poor, are numerous and re- 
markable. What a chapter in the history of benevolence 
might be written on this subject! Facts of the most singular 
character occur to the intelligent reader, and there are enough 
to make a book! Let no believer then, who is engaged in a 
good work, which he is sure has the divine approbation, de- 
spair! God is pledged to help him. 

Bogatzky’s principle was, “that which we bestow on the 
poor, and in behalf of the cause of God, is a capital which 
God regards as loaned to himself,and on which he will pay 
an interest exceeding the capital. Giving alms impoverishes 
noone. The benevolence of parents is the best capital to give 
to children.” So many contributions were sent to him, that 
he was able to give several hundred dollars to his oldest son. 
“Thus,” said he, “God crowned my faith.” 

Until his seventy-seventh year, he continued his favorite 
meetings for religious edification in Halle, but gradually his 
strength declined. His memory failed, and the number of 
attendants on these exercises diminished. This convinced 
him it was time to surrendel his trust to the hands of another. 

In 1768 he received an invitation from the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg to spend his days with him, and whilst he acknow- 
ledged the kindness of the generous Duke, he concluded that 
the journey was too long and dangerous for a man of his ad- 
vanced years. Yet he did not cease to write, for in 1769 he 
published Luther’s catechism, arranged as a prayer book, and 
in 1770, at the request of the publishers of the orphan house, 
he wrote the prayers for the Golden Treasury. ‘This was his 
last work. It was the finishing touch to his first. 
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His diary closes with the year 1772. His increasing infirm- 
ities rendered writing impossible, but his mind was clear, and 
his heart was cheerful. ‘The severe temptations which had 
annoyed him for so many years, now ceased. His soul was 
like a deep, wide lake, which reflected the stars of heaven af- 
ter the storm of the day. The Spirit of God brooded over its 
surface, and rendered it fruitful in holy thoughts and devout 
aspirations. 

His friends who visited him, were refreshed by the instruct- 
ive words which flowed from his lips. His only theme of 
conversation was salvation by grace, and when he could speak 
no more because of weakness, he continued to pray, and in 
prayer, ashe had lived, on the 15th of June, 1774, he “enter- 
ed in through the gates into the city.”—Rev. 22: 14. 


ARTICLE (Uf. 
LUTHERAN MANUAL: 


Or the Augsburg Confession, in English, Latin, and Ger- 
man, briefly illustrated and sustained, by Scripture proofs 
and extracts from standard Lutheran theologians of the 
different centuries since the Reformation: Together with 
the Formula of Government and Discipline of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Churchin the 
United States. Designed chiefly for Lutheran ministers 
and laymen. 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Prof. of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


«The design of this work isto present in portable form, the Mother Sym- 
bol of the Reformation, with Scripture proofs printed in full, and notes illus- 
trative of the doctrines and duties taught. These will consist, in a large de- 
gree, of select extracts, translated from the ablest Lutheran divines of Europe 
since the Reformation, with some few extracts from the older divines of our 
American church. Of the furmer, those most frequently introduced, are 
Luther, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, Quenstedt, Baier, Hollazius, Buddeus, Mo- 
sheim, Baumgarten, Reinhard and Storr; of the latter, Muhlenberg, Kunze, 
Goering, Helmuth, Endress, Lochman, &c. 

On the few points, on which divergent opinions exist amongst us, authors 
of both classes are heard, and no polemics introduced ; so that, whilst the 
work is, of course, constructed from the standpoint of the General Synod, 
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moderate men of neither class will have reason to complain. The Augsburg 
Confession is given in full, in English and Latin, throughout the work, and 
the German copy is appended to the whole, so as to furnish ample materials 
for the study of this valuable document to intelligent laymen and ministers. 
The Formula of Government and Discipline, adopted by the General Syn- 
od, with Scripture proofs, follows the discussion of the Confession, thus 
forming a convenient pocket Directory of Doctrine and Discipline for intel- 


ligent members of the church, and other friends of Bible truth and order.” 
The following Article, selected from the work, will afford an idea of the 


general character of the whole. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


ArTIcCLE I.—Or Gop. 


Our churches with one 
accord teach, that the de- 
cree of the Council of 
Nice, concerning the uni- 
ty of the Divine essence, 
and concerning the three 
persons, 1s true, and ought 
to be confidently believed, 
viz: that there is one Di- 
vine essence, which is 
called and is God,* eter- 


nal, incorporeal, indivisi- 


ble, infinite in power, wis- 
dom and goodness, the 
Creator and Preserver of 
all things visible and in- 
visible : and yet, that there 
are three persons, who 
are of the same essence 
and power, and are coe- 
ternal, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
And the term person they 
use in the same sense, in 
which it is employed by 


Vor. VI. No. 24. 


Articutus I.—Dz Deo. 

Ecclesiae magno con- 
sensu apud nos docent, 
Decretum Nicene Syno- 
di, de unitate essentie Di- 
vina, et de tribus perso- 
nis, verum et sine ulla du- 
bitatione credendum esse. 
Videlicet, quod sit una 
essentia Divina, quos et 
appellatur et est Deus, e- 


ternus, incorporeus, im- 


partibilis, immensa poten- 
tia, sapientia, bonitate, 
Creator and Conservator 
ommium rerum visibilium 
and invisibilium : et tamen 
tres sint persona, ejus- 
dem essentie et potenti, 
et coeterna, Pater, Filius 


‘et Spiritus Sanctus. Et 


nomine persone utuntur 
ea significatione, qua usi 
sunt in hac causa scripto- 
res ecclesiastici, ut signi- 
ficet, non partem aut qual- 


60 
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ecclesiastical writers on|itatem in alio, sed quod 
this subject: to signify,| proprie subsistit. 

not a part or quality of| 

something else, but that| 
which exists of itself. 


They condemn all her-| Damnant omnes here 
esies, which have sprung|ses, contra hunc articu- 
up against this article,|lum exortas, ut Maniche- 
such as that of the Man-|os, qui duo principia po- 
icheans, who maintained |nebant, bonum et malum. 
the existence of two prin-| Item Valentinianos, Ari- 
ciples,** a bad and a good| anos, Eunomianos, Ma- 
one. Likewise the Va-|hometistas,et omnes ho- 
lentinians, Arians, Euno-|rum similes. Damnant et 
mians, Mahomedans, and|Samosatenos, veteres et 
all such like. They con-|neotericos, qui, cum tan- 
demn also the earlier and| tum unam personam esse 
later Somosateans, who,|contendant, de Verbo et 
whilst they contend for|de Spiritu Sancto astute 
the existence of only one'et impie rhetoricantur, 
Person, subtilely and im-|quod non sint persone 
piously discourse of the distinct, sed quod Ver- 
Word and Holy Spirit, bum significet verbum vo- 
that they are not distinct|/cale, et Spiritus motum 
persons, but thatthe word | in rebus creatum. 
signifies the vocal word, 
and the Spirit the motion | 
created in things. 

* The German copy reads : “‘gleich” ewig—equally eternal. 


** The German copy reads : “Zween Géiter”—two Gods. 


I. The Existence of God. 


By the existence or reality of the divine being is meant, that 
the idea or conception of God in our minds, has something 
real corresponding to itin nature; that there exists in nature 
a separate subsistence er 4eing, in whom our (subjective) idea 
of the divine Being is realized (has objective reality). The 
idea of God is indeed not innate, for it does not exist in child- 
ren, and in deaf and dumb adults, entil communicated; yet 
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so great is the aptitude of the human mind to receive it, that 
the apostle represents the law of God as inscribed on the ta- 
blets of the human heart, and his eternal power and Godhead 
as seen in the things that are made. 

The a priori philosophical arguments for the divine exist- 
ence, are of little value. ‘That derived from the numberless 
instances of intelligent arrangement and design, in the struc- 
ture of the different objects in the world, involving an intelli- 
gent, benevolent, powerful, &c. author of the whole, possesses 
great force, and has been discussed with great perspicuily and 
ability by Dr. Paley, in his Natural Theology. The moral 
argument is derived from the manifest adaptation in the struc- 
ture of the human soul, to recognize a moral law, and there- 
fore a lawgiver; and manifestly exerts a far greater influence 
over the mind. 

Dr. Twesten remarks: “The truly pious require no argu- 
ment in order to attain a confident certainty of the divine exist- 
ence, and no such argument can be framed, as will affect the 
decidedly vicious; but for the great mass of those who fluc- 
tuate between piety and ungodliness, the reflections which lie 
at the basis of the arguments for the divine existence, are 
neither superfluous nor ineffective.” Dogmatik, vol. II. p. 21. 

Quenstedt : “The knowledge of God derived from nature, 
is not sufficient to procure salvation, or even to flee from dam- 
nation, nor was there ever a mortal, who was or can be led to 
salvation by it alone.”—Theol. vol. I. p. 261. And yet, says 
Hollazius : “Natural theology promises a threefold advantage, 
a) a pedagogic one, inasfar as" it induces a man to seek that 
assembly, in which the true God of Israel has manifested him- 
self: 5) a didactic use, because when seriously presented, it 
contributes not a little to throw light upon the revealed know- 
ledge of God, and c) a pedeutic use, to regulate the customs 
and external discipline within and without the church.” 

The Apostle Paul testifies, Rom. 1: 20. ‘For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse :’ and 

Acts 14: 17. ‘Nevertheless, he (the living God, v. 15) left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.’ 

This testimony of inspiration is abundantly confirmed by 
the confessions of the heathen, both ancientand modern. “A 
missionary being once in company with some baptized Green- 
landers, expressed his wonder how they could formerly lead 
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such a senseless life, void of all reflection. Upon this, one of 
them answered as follows: “dt is true we were ignorant hea- 
thens, and knew nothing of a God.or a Savior, and indeed who 
should tell us of Him till you came? But thou must not im- 
agine that no Greenlander thinks about these things. I my- 
self have often thought a cajak (a canoe), with all its tackle 
and implements, does not grow into existence of itself; but 
must be made by the labor and ingenuity of man, and one 
that does not understand it would directly spoil it. Now the 
meanest bird has far more skill displayed in its structure than 
the best kajak, and no man can make a bird. But there is 
still far greater art shown in the formation of a man than of 
any other creature. Who was it that made him? I bethought 
me, he proceeded from his parents, and they from their pa- 
rents. But some must have been the first parents; whence 
did they come? Common report informs me they grew out 
of the earth. But if so, why does it not still happen that men 
grow outof the earth? And from whence did this same earth 
itself, the sea, the sun, the moon and stars arise into existence ? 
Certainly there must be some Being who made all these things, 
a Being that always was and can never.cease to be. He must 
be inexpressibly more mighty, 'knowing and wise than the 
wisest man. He must be very good too, for everything that 
He has made is good, useful and necessary for us. Ah! did 
I but know Him, bow would I love Him and honor Him. 
But who has seen Him? Who has ever conversed with Him? 
None of us poor men. Yet there may be men too, who know 
something of Him. Oh, could I but speak with such! There- 
fore, said he, as soon as ever I heard you speak of this great 
Being, I believed it directly with all my heart, because | had 
so long desired to hear it.” 


IT. Names of Ged. 


“Ts called God, §c.” Exod. 3: 13,14. ‘And Moses said 
unto God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, the God of your fathers hath sent 
me unto you; and they shall say to me, what is his name? 
What shall I say unto them? And God said unto Moses, I 
am THAT I am, and he said thus shalt thou say to the children 
of Israel, I am bath sent me unto you.’ 

Other names in the O. T. are (™™) Jehova, (the LX X, xv- 
pos, 9e0s, 6 Gv.) ZU, (7® cogupos, fortis,) strong, brave ; Hlohim 
(a7 >*, colendus) to be worshipped, LX X. 3<os, God. Adonai, 
(a78, supreme Lord, LXX. xuptos, Seonorns:), Shuddai oo. 
LXX. xavroxparep) the omnipotent; Elion, (w, LXX. iee- 
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ros) the highest. In N. 'T’. (3e0s) God ; (xepeos) Lord ; Apoc. 
1:4. He that is, that was, and that is to come. (6 dv, xai é fv 
zat & épxopevos). 

Luther, in his Larger Catechism, (first com. p. 393 Miiller’s 
Symb. B.) beautifully remarks: “Therefore, I think we Ger- 
mans, from of old, call God by a more excellent and appropri- 
priate name, than is given him in any other language, namely, 
Gott, derived from the word “good” (gut), indicating that he 
is an eternal fountaia, overflowing with unmingled good, from 
whom proceeds every thing that is, and is called good.”’! 

The idea designated by the name God, is variously defined 
by theologians. Baumgarten says, ‘“‘God is the most perfect 
spirit, containing in himself the cause of his own existence, 
and of all contingent things.” 

Hahn, “God is the most perfect spirit, who is exalted above 
every thing that exists, or can be conceived of, and who crea- 
ted, supports and governs the heavens and the earth.” 

Baumgarten—Crusius, “God is that eternal Being, through 
whom every thing exists, continues and lives according to his 
free plan ; and whose will is inscribed on the soul of man, in 
order that he, by never ending improvement, may unite him- 
self with the Deity.” 

“One divine Essence.” Deut. 5: 4. ‘Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God isone Lord. 1 Cor. 8: 4,5,6. As concerning 
therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and 
that there is none other God but one. For though there be 
that are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as there 
be gods many and Lords many); but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him ; and 
_ Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
1m.” 

The unity of the divine nature necessarily arises out of the 
very idea of God, as the infinite and supreme being, which 
excludes all others. We cannot conceive of a plurality of su- 
preime, or infinitely perfect beings. It is also in a high de- 
gree probable, from the unity of design in the vast multitude 
of intelligent structures in the universe, evidently pointing to 
one governing mind. And it may be deduced from the order 
and succession of second causes, necessarily leading back to 
one first cause. 





' «Daher auch achte ich, wir Deutschen Gott eben mit dem Namen von 
alters her nennen (feiner und artiger, denn keine andere Sprache) nach dem 
Wortlein Gut, als der ein ewiger Quellbrunnist, der sich mit eitel Gute 
ubergeust, und von dem alles was gut ist und heisset, ausfleuszt.” 
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ITT. Attributes of God. 


Our idea of God, as of all other substantive objects or enti- 
ties, is made up of the aggregate of our ideas of those essential 
properties, of which we have a knowledge. These several 
essential properties or parts, our knowledge of which consti- 
tutes our idea of God, are termed his attributes. The divine 
character cannot be contemplated at once. It must be succes- 
sively viewed, from different standpoints, or points of observa- 
tion. These subjective views of the divine character, are in- 
deed separate in our conceptions ; but the attributes which they 
designate, are objectively one in God. Reinhard defines them, 
as “Parts of the supreme (infinite) perfection, successively 
conceived.” 

Buddeus remarks, “The perfections, or attributes of God do 
not in reality differ, either from each other, or from the divine 
essence, but only in our mode of conceiving them.” 

Mosheim : “Although the perfections of the divine will are 
infinite in themselves, they admit of certain limitations or in- 
ternal determinations. For either they are limited by the per- 
fections of the divine understanding, or they limit and deter- 
mine each other. This is what our theologians design, when 
they speak of the harmony of the divine attributes. But, in 
the language of Scripture, the whole complex, or assemblage 
of the divine attributes or perfections is, by synecdoche, termed 
glory of God. Psalm 19:1. 1Joha, 1: 14. Rom. 1: 23; 
3; 23.” Dogm. Theol. I. p. 303. 

By harmony of the divine attributes, is intended the fact, 
that by virtue of their intrinsic relation to each other, and the 
infinite perfection of God, they never come into conflict. Thus 
the mercy of God is never exercised at the expense of his 
justice, his vindicatory justice being as essential an attribute as 
his mercy, and as truly a perfection. 

“He is eternal.” Psalm 90: 2. ‘Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’ Rev. 
1: 8. ‘Lam the alpha and omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, saith the Lord, who is and who was, and whio is to come, 
the Almighty.’ Psalm 102: 25, 26,27. 1 Tim. 1: 17. 

By this attribute is meant that the divine existence is with- 
out beginning or end, and without succession of time or events. 
One of the deaf and dumb pupils in the institution of Paris, 
being desired to express his idea of the eternity of the Deity, 
replied, “it is duration, without beginning or end; existence 
without bound or dimension ; present, without past or future. 
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His eternity is youth without infancy or old age; life without 
birth or death; to-day without yesterday or to-morrow.” 

“Incorporeal.” He is immaterial, spiritual. John 4: 24. 
‘Goi is a Spirit ; and they that worship him, must woiship him 
in spiritand in truth.’ And 1 Tim. 6: 16. ‘Who only hath 
immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see; to whom be 
honor and power everlasting. Amen.’ 

“Indivisible.” 'This necessarily follows from his immaterial 
and spiritual nature. 

‘Infinite in power.” Luke 1: 37. ‘For with God nothing 
shall be impossible.’ Matth. 19: 26. ‘But Jesus beheld them 
and said unto them, with men this is impossible ; but with God 
all things are possible. 

The divine power, says Quenstedt, is that attribute of God, 
by which his eternal activity is able to perform all things, 
which do not imply a contradiction. 

“Infinite in wisdom.” 1 Tim. 1:17. Now unto the king 
eternal, incorruptible, (agSapre) invisible, the only wise God, 
be honor and glory for everand ever, Amen. Rom. 16: 27. 
‘To God only wise, be glory, through Jesus Christ, for ever, 
Amen.’ 

This also embraces the divine knowledge. Concerning this 
subject, Calovius remarks, “The intellect of God is that, by 
which, in one, eternal and most simple act, he beholds and 
knows most perfectly and thoroughly, as well himself as all 
things else.” 1 John 3: 20. ‘For if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things. Heb. 
4:13. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight; butall things are naked and open unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.’ Acts 15: 18. ‘Known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning of the world. 1 Chron. 
28: 9. The Lord searcheth all hearts,and understandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts.’ 

“Infinite in goodness.”” By goodness or benevolence in 
God, is meant his unchangeable disposition and purpose to 
bestow on his sentient creatures, the highest happiness of 
which they are susceptible. This attribute of God is evident 
from the benevolence of the ends, aimed at and accomplished 
by the structure of the universe, as well as from the preserva- 
tion and redemption of the world. 1 John 4: 8-16. ‘He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love. And we have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us: God is love, 
and he that abideth (uévar) in love, (uérwr) abideth in God, and 
God in him.’ Psalm 145: 8, 9. “The Lord is gracious and full 
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of compassion, slow to anger, and of great mercy. The Lord 
is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ 

John 3: 16, 17. For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life—For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.’ 

Reinhard, “'The goodness of God is that attribute by which 
he is desirous of bestowing on every one, as much happiness 
as he is able to enjoy.” 


IV. Works of God. 


“Creator of all things.” Rom. 11: 36. For of him (God 
v. 32), and through him, and to him, are all things: to whom 
be glory forever. Amen. Colos. L: 16. For by him (vos v. 
13, the Son) were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were cre- 
ated by him, and for him. 

Morus regards the work of the several creative days as so 
many gradual developments, whilst Hahn supposes the six 
days to refer to six periods of time, symbolically called 
“days” in Scripture ; and Steudel explains Gen. |: 1, of the 
primitive creation of the matter of the earth irrespectively of 
time, and Gen. 1: 2, &c., of the reorganization of our earth 
into a habitable form. 

The ¢erm creation may signify the formation of something 
out of pre-existent matter, or out of nothing. But whether 
the Mosaic creation refers to the present organization of matter 
or to the formation of its primary elements, it is not easy to 
decide with certainty. ‘The question is assuredly not deter- 
mined by the usage of the original words ("2 "27), which are 
frequently employed to designate mediate formation. Should 
the future investigations of physical science accumulate an 
array of facts, indisputably proving the anterior existence of 
the matter of this earth, such facts would not militate against 
the Christian Scriptures. But we should ever bear in mind, 
that to the omnipotent Jehovah, the immediate creation of the 
world is perfectly as easy as its formation from any pre-existent 
materials. 

Throughout all history, the prevailing opinion of Chris- 
tians and Jews was, that the formation of the earth described 
by Moses, was one continued work, beginning with its original 
creation out of nothing, and accomplished in six natural days. 
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When the investigations of physical science began to call for a 
longer period, Christians were reluctant to yield the claim, as 
the deductions seemed premature, the induction of geological 
facts having been very limited. But as evidence continued to 
press upon them, they began to re-examine the sacred record, 
assured that whatever may be the facts which science incon- 
testibly establishes, they will always harmonize with revelation 
rightly interpreted. 

The first position assumed, half a century ago, by the friends 
of religion and science, especially by Dr. Chalmers, of Scot- 
land, in view of the progressive claims of Geology, was that 
the writings of Moses do not determine the antiquity of the 
globe. They maintained that the geological facts, implying 
the great antiquity of the globe, all referred to a long, indefi- 
nite period anterior to that organization of the surface and 
concomitants of the earth, usually known as the Mosaic ere- 
ation. Here was a wide and undefined field for the phenom- 
ena and speculations of geology, and no matter what the re- 
sults arrived at, whether the matter of our earth had existed 
fifty thousand or fifty millions of years before the Mosaic cre- 
ation ; they left the inspired narrative untouched, for it refer- 
red to a subsequent period. This position was justly regarded 
as perfectly reconcilable with the language of Moses; as the 
first verse, “‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” was supposed to refer to the geological era; the phrase 
“In the beginning,” mvs, being entirely indefinite, and the 
term employed by Moses, “created,” "73, signifying mediate 
creation or organization, as well as absolute creation out of 
nothing. 

In this stage of the science, the demiurgic days of the Mo- 
saic narrative, were supposed to be natural days of twenty-four 
hours each. It was also held, that whatever geological epochs 
or developments may have preceded the time of the Mosaic 
creation, the earth had at that period become without form and 
void, was in a chaotic state, and all animals that may have 
existed before, had become extinct. 

Dr. Pye Smith, to meet some difficulties of the case, ad- 
vanced the unnatural and unsustained theory, that the chaotic, 
formless and opake state, was confined toa limited area, be- 
yond which different animals and plants existed, and different 
parts of our globe enjoyed the light of the sun; the descend- 
ants of which animals yet continued to inhabit the earth, air 
and seas. 


Mr. Hugh Miller maintains, that many of the shells 
now living on our coasts, and of the wild animals still 
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found in our forests, existed ages before the creation of man, 
and that instead of preceding him only one or two natural 
days, as taught by the literal interpretation of the Mosaic nar- 
rative, they must have lived many thousands of years before 
him: so that the explanation of the Scripture narrative, which 
breaks off the series of creations just before the formation of 
man, and supposes a chaotic gulf, a period of darkness and 
death to have intervened, does not harmonize with the facts of 
geology. 

The entire theory of this celebrated and able recent geolo- 
gist, Hugh Miller, seems to be this. In the beginning, that is, 
in the far distant past, probably millions of years ago, God cre- 
ated the materials of our globe,in a chaotic state, “without 
form and void,” darkness brooding over the surface of the earth. 
On “the first day,” a period of indefinite length, he created 
the light. On the second day, in the second long period, he 
‘created the sun, moon and stars,” the heavenly bodies. On 
the third day, in the third indefinite period, he formed the fir- 
mament, separating the waters from the waters. Of the work 
of these periods no traces could be expected on the earth, as it 
referred to the atmosphere, tothe heavenly bodies and to light. 
But the remaining three days’ work refers to the vegetables, 
the marine animals, and those that dwell upon the land; and 
of these three periods, of indefinite length, geology treats, and 
fully confirms the Mosaic account, as it clearly establishes the 
reality of three such periods or days, each distinguished by 
the predominant existence of the very products described by 
Moses. “All geologists agree in holding that the vast geologi- 
cal scale natuurally divides into three great parts. There are 
many lesser divisions—divisions into systems, formations, de- 
posits, beds, strata ;—but the master-divisions, in each of which 
we find a type of life so unlike that of the others, that even 
the unpracticed eye can detect the difference, are simply three 
—the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division; the Sec- 
ondary, or middle fossiliferous division; and the Tertiary, or 
latest fossiliferous division.” 

The detailed discussion of this subject is forbidden by the 
limits of our work, and we refer the reader to the authors 
named in the margin,' and for a very brief and most excellent 
outline, to the lecture of Hugh Miller, entitled The Two Re- 

1 Dr. Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology and its Connected Sciences. Hugh 
Miller’s Footprints of the Creator, and also his Old Red Sandstone, or New 


Walks in an old field. The works of Buckland, Pye Smith, John Harris and 
James Hamilton, of Great Britain 
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cords ;* the Mosaical and the Geological, republished, Boston. 
pp. 45. 





' Justice to Mr. Miller, as well as to this subject of absorbing and ever- 
growing interest, will vindicate the insertion of the following extract from 
the distinguished author’s Lecture above referred to, to render more intelli- 


gible the classification proposed. 


“In the first, or Paleozoic division, we find corals, crustaceans, molluscs, 
fishes, and, in its Jater formations, a few reptiles. But none of these classes 
of organisms gives its leading character to the Paleozoic,—they do not consti- 
tute its prominent feature, or render it more remarkable as a scene of life 
than any of the divisions which followed. That which chiefly distinguished 
the Paleozoic from the Secondary and Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. 
It was emphatically the period of plants,—‘of herbs yielding seed after their 
kind.’ In no other age did the world ever witness such a flora ;—the youth 
of the earth was peculiarly a green and umbrageous youth—a youth of dusk 
and tangled forests—of huge pines and stately araucarias—of the reed-like 
calamite—the tall tree-fern—the sculptured sigillaria—and the hirsute lepido- 
dendion. Of this extraordinary age of plants, we have our cheerful remem- 
brancers and witnesses in the flames that roar in our chimneys when we pile 
up the winter (coal) fire,—in the brilliant gas that brightens up the streets 
and lanes of our cities,—in the glowing furnaces that smelt our metals, and 
give moving power to our ponderous engines,—in the long dusky trains that, 
with shriek and snort, speed dart-like athwart our landscapes,—and in the 
great cloud-enveloped vessels that rush in foam over ocean and sea. The 
geologic evidence is so complete as to be patent to all, that the first great pe- 
riod of organized being was, as described in the Mosaic record, peculiarly a 
period of herbs and trees, ‘yielding seed after their kind.’ 

The middle great period of the geologist—that of the Secondary division— 
possessed, like the earlier one, its herbs and plants ; but they were of a great- 
ly less luxuriant and conspicuous character than their predecessors, and no 
longer formed the prominent trait or feature of the creation to which they 
belonged. The period had also its corals, its crustaceans, its molluses, its 
fishes, and, in some one or two exceptional instances, its dwarf mammals. 
But the grand existences of the age, the existences in which it excelled every 
other creation, earlier or later, were its huge creeping things—its enormous 
monsters of the deep,—and, as shown by the impressions of their footprints 
stamped upon the rocks, its gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the age of egg- 
bearing animals, winged and wingless. Its wonderful whales, not, however, 
as now, of the mammalian, but of the reptilian class,—ichthyosaurs, plesio- 
saurs, and cetiosaurs, must have tempested the deep; its creeping lizards 
and crocodiles, suck as the teleosaurus, megalosaurus, and iguanodon,— 
creatures, some of which more than rivalled the existing elephant in height, 
and greatly more than rivalled him in bulk, must have crowded the plains, or 
haunted by myriads the rivers of the period; and we know that the foot- 
prints, of at least one of its many birds, are of fully twice the size of those 
inade by the horse or camel. We are thus prepared to demonstrate, that the 
second period of the geologist was peculiarly and characteristically a period 
of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of enormous creeping reptiles of the land, and 
of numerous birds—some of them of gigantic size ; and, in meet accordance 
with the fact, we find that the second Mosaic period with which the geologist 
is called on to deal, was a period in which God created the fowl that flyeth 
above the earth, with moving [or creeping] creaiures, both in the waters and 
on the land, and what our translation renders great whales, but what I find 
rendered in the margin, great sea-monsters. 

The Tertiary period had also its prominent class of existences. Its flora 
seems to have been no more conspicuous than that of the present time; its 
reptiles occupy a very subordinate place ; but ils beasts of the field were by 
fur the most wonderfully developed, both in size and numbers, that ever ap- 
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“ Preserver of all things.” Acts 17:28. ‘For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being ; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.’ 

Matth. 6: 26. ‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they? 10: 29. 

Heb. 1: 3. ‘Who (the son of God, v. 21) being the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his person, and up- 
Aolding all things by the word of his power,’ &c. 

Melanchthon beautifully remarks: ‘Weak human nature, 
although it regards God as the framer of the earth, neverthe- 
less supposes him (to have forsaken his work,and abandoned 
his creatures to their own government; as a shipbuilder de- 
parts from the ship, when finished, and leaves it to the control 
of the sailors. Against these doubts (of the Epicureans and 
Stoics), our minds should be fortified by a correct considera- 
tion of the article concerning creation; and we should teach 
not only that all things were created by God, but also, that the 
substances of things are perpetually preserved and sustained 
by him. God is present to his creatures, not as the God of the 
Stoics; but as acting with perfect freedom, upholding the crea- 
ture, and in his boundless mercy conferring blessings, assisting 
and restraining the powers of nature.” 


V. The Trinity. 
“ There are three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 


The doctrine of the Trinity is faintly indicated in some pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, such as the following : 

zen. 1: 28. ‘And God said, let ws make man in our image, 
after our likeness.’ 


peared upon earth. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its rhinoceroses and 
its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium and colossal megatherium, greatly 
more than equalled in bulk the hugest mammals of the present time, and 
vastly exceeded them in number. he remains of one of its elephants, Ele- 
phas primigenius, are still so abundant amid the frozen wastes of Siberia, 
that what have been not inappropriately termed ‘ivory quarries’ have been 
wrought among their bones for more than a hundred years. Even in England, 
of which, as I have already shown, this elephant was for long ages a native, 
so abundant are the skelotois and tusks, that there is scarcely a local muse- 
um in the kingdom that has not its specimens dug out of the Pleistocene de- 
posits of the neighborhood. And with this ancient elephant there were meet- 
ly associated in Britain, as on the Northern Continents generally all around the 
globe, many other mammals of age pane magnitude. Truly, this Ter- 
tiary age—this third and last of the great geological periods—was peculiarly 
the age of great ‘beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattle after theu 
kind.’” 
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Gen. 11: 7. ‘Go to, let usgo down, and there confound 
their language.’ 

Other passages are sometimes referred to, such as those in 
which divine power or appellations are ascribed tothe Messi- 
ah, Isaiah 9: 5, &c. Jer. 23: 5. Mich. 5:1. Psalm 110: 1; 
and divine agency to the Holy Ghost, Gen. 6:3. Ex, 31 : 3. 
Numb. 11: 29; 24:2. 2Saml, 10:10. Isaiah 11:2; 42: 
1; 48: 16; 61:1; 63:10. Ez. 36: 26,&c. Psalm 5] : 22. 
Those passages also in which triple addresses to God are con- 
tained, as in the benediction, Numb. 6: 24. Is. 6:3; 48; 12. 
And others, in which the divine being is presented as subject 
and object. Gen. 16: 7-13. 19: 24. Ex. 3: 2-15, 

But in the books of the New Covenant, this doctrine, so 
mysterious in some of its relations, is fully taught. 

Matth. 28:19. ‘Go ye therefore, and teach (uaSrevcare, 
make discipivs of) all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Matth. 3: 16,17. ‘And Jesus when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water: and lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending 
like a dove, and lighting upon him. And, lo,a voice from 
heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleased.’ 

John 14:16. ‘And I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.’ 
‘But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the F'a- 
ther will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.’ 

2 Cor. 13: 14. ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all. Amen.’ See also Ep. 2:18. 1 Pet. 1: 2. 
1 John 5: 7. 

The adorable and invisible author of our being and of uni- 
versal nature, has revealed his “eternal power and Godhead” 
to us in his works, in such form as our limited capacities are 
able toapprehend. But he has superadded a far more defi- 
nite, intelligible, comprehensive and gracious exhibition of his 
nature, character, and will, in his inspired oracles. Here his 
language is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is “one God ;” 
and elsewhere he reveals himself as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. ‘That these designations are not mere names of differ- 
ent offices, sustained by the same person; but indicate separ- 
ate substances or hypostases, is evident; because several of 
them, Father and Sou, are correlate terms, which canuot pos- 
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sibly be understood, except as implying personal plurality. 
The same truth appears from the nature of the different offices 
and actions attributed to them. But, in addition to all this, 
scenes are presented in Scripture, in which these three, Father 
Sonand Holy Spirit, are simultaneously appealed to, or sus- 
tain different parts; thus of necessity compelling the unpre- 
judiced interpreter to ndmit a Trinity of persons. Such are 
the scene of the Savior’s baptism, the apostolic benediction, 
&c., in the texts above cited. 

The precise and intrinsic nature of this threefold difference, 
the sacred volume does not reveal, and human reason cannot 
comprehend it. Nor do the inspired penmen employ any ab- 
stract or systematic terms, to define or designate this important 
distinction. But theologians of the earlier centuries, introduced 
the words person and essence for this purpose ; affirming that 
God is one in essence, and threefold in person. As the facts 
revealed on this most important doctrine, borderon mystery on 
all sides, christians should receive them with humble faith, 
and beware of attempting to be wise above what is written ; 
or to condemn others for difference of philosophical explana- 
tions, provided they do not subvert the facts taught in God’s 
Word. Each of these three sustains important relations in the 
economy of grace and salvation. These we should study duly 
to appreciate, reserving our aspirations after a nearer vision of 
our personal Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, to the revela- 
tions of eternity, when we shall no longer see through a glass 
darkly, but be with him and see him as he is. For answers 
to the objections of rationalists and Socinians against this doc- 
trine, the reader is referred to Sclhmucker’s Popular Theology, 
pp. 72-93, fifth edition, where it is clearly proved, that the in- 
trinsic nature and relations of this doctrine are above reason, 
but not contrary to it. The following propositions, covering 
all the relations of this doctrine to reason, are there amply dis- 
cussed, and the position fully established, that the doctrine of 
the trinity does not conflict with any one of them: 


1. Adivine revelation cannot contain anything which is 
contrary to the plain and indisputable dictates of reason. 

2. A divine revelation cannot contain any proposition which 
demonstrably involves self-contradiction. 

3. A divine revelation might naturally be expected to teach 
truths ‘untaught by reason. 

4. We have no reason to expect, that our limited capacities 
should be able to comprehend fully the modes and circum- 
stances and relations of those truths which reason could not 
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teach, and which are known only by revelation, any more than 
of those truths known without revelation ; but it is natural to 
expect that the contrary would be the case. 


5. We can believe, and it is our duty to believe those truths 
of revelation which are untaught by reason, as far as they are 
revealed, i. e. made comprehensible, but no farther; for this is 
impossible, and the Scriptures do not require it. 


6. Doctrines which are above reason, could never be proved 
contrary to reason, even on the supposition that they were so. 


7. But we know that doctrines of a divine revelation, the 
mode and relations of which are totally incomprehensible, i. e. 
those commonly said to be above reason, cannot possibly be 
contrary to reason. 


Dr. Lochman: “That this article contains something 
above our comprehension, is granted ; but this does not prove 
that it is contrary to reason. Even in temporal matters, there 
are many things above our comprehension, which yet agree 
with reason and experience. Indeed, we can fully compre- 
hend but very little of the things which we daily see. It is 
enough for us to know, that God has revealed himself thus to 
mankind, and he certainly knows best, how and what he is, 
and it is our duty to believe him.”—Hist. and Doct. of Ev. 
Luth. Church. p. 86. 

How striking, and yet how judicious, the declarations of 
Luther on this subject! “The name Trinity (says he) is no- 
where found in Scripture, but it is a human conception and 
invention. We term this doctrine the article concerning the 
holy, divine Trinity ; but Trinity is bad German, and in the 
Godhead there is supreme unity. — We ought and must ad- 
here to the teachings of God’s Word on sach subjects, namely 
that Christ is true God with God the Father, and that the Ho- 
ly Spirit is true God, and yet that there are not three Gods, nor 
three beings like three men, three angels, three suns, or three 
windows. No, God is not divided in this manner in his essence 
or being; for there is but one divine being. Therefore, al- 
though there are three persons, God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost; still in regard to his being or es- 
sence, there can be no division or distinction in God.” 

The representations of Scripture, touching the subject of 
the Trinity, (Tri-unity) seem to resolve themselves into two 
great propositions: 


» Luther’s Works, Walch’s ed. vol. 11. p. 1549. Vol. 13. p. 2631. Vol. 


22. p. 375. 
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I. There is but one God ; This is also a dictate of abstract 
reason, for we cannot conceive of more than one infinitely 
perfect, self-existent and supreme Being. 

Il. Yet, in this one God there exist three hypostases, or 
persons, or subsistences, whose nature is unintelligible to us ; 
but of whom actions are predicated individually, and who are 
— by the distinctive names, Father, Son,and Holy 

thost. , 


ARTICLE II. 


ST. BERNARD. 


(Continued from page 344.) 


As soon as it became generally known that the Abbey of 
Clairvaux was to be rebuilt, donations to aid the pious work, 
flowed in abundantly. Theobald, Count of Champagne, was 
among the most liberal benefactors. Neighboring Bishops and 
wealthy merchants vied with each other in supplying funds. 
Numbers of workmen were hired, and the brethren themselves 
engaged earnestly in the labor; some hewed the timbers, some 
squared the stones, others conducted the waters of the river 
through the various offices, and consttucted the appropriate 
machinery for their profitable employment. A description of 
the Monastery after its completion, abridged from the account 
of an eye witness, will give some idea of the skill and judg- 
ment that were brought into requisition in its erection. “Clair- 
vaux,” says the writer, “isa valley, narrow at its commence- 
ment, but gradually expanding, situated between two moun- 
tains, one arable, the other covered with the grape-vine; one 
supplying food, the other drink. The higher parts of these 
mountains furnish wood for fuel, and it is an agreeable recrea- 
tion for the inmates of the monastery, to collect and bind the 
dry wood, to clear out the brush which would impede the 
growth of the noble oaks, lindens, beeches and ashes that raise 
their heads towards heaven, or spread out laterally their gigantic 
arms. The rear of the Abbey extends intoa plain, a large 
portion of which is enclosed by the Abbey wall: within this 
space is an orchard, thickly planted with every variety of fruit 
trees. Asthe Infirmary of the Abbey is in this part of the 
building, the sick and convalescent have the opportunity of 
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walking about, or reclining under their grateful shade. The 
sick brother may here pass the summer’s day unaffected by the 
heat, every sense charmed with the beauty of the seene, the 
sweet odor of fruits and flowers, and the songs of happy birds ; 
he may say with the King of Israel, ‘I sat under the shade 
with great delight, and the fruit was sweet to my taste.’ 

Adjoining the orchard is the garden, regularly laid out, and 
watered by little streams that are couducted across it in various 
directions. ‘This water seems at rest, but is really flowing with 
a gentle current, and it is a recreation to the sick, to sit by the 
edge of the stream and watch the sports of the fish beneath 
the transparent waters. The Aube, flowing through the val- 
ley, supplies the water which thus serves a double purpose ; 
a portion of the river, diverted by art from its natural channel, 
passing through the various offices of the monastery, every 
where leaves a blessing behind it; while a strong dam entire- 
ly protects the building from its violence in times of flood. 
The stream is first conducted to the mills, where it grinds the 
grain, and sifis out the bran, thence to the caldrons in which 
a kind of drink is prepared for the brethren whenever the vines 
fail to give their fruit. It passes next tothe fulling mills, al- 
ternately raising and depressing the huge hammers which do 
the work of the fuller’s feet; thence tothe tannery, and so on 
through all parts of the monastery, freely performing every 
duty required of it; cooking, grinding, washing, irrigating, till 
at last it passes off, carrying with itall impurities, leaving every 
thing clean behind it, and returns to the main stream of the 
river. 

O merciful God,” continues the writer, “how great conso- 
lations dost thou give to thy poor, lest they might be consumed 
by too abundant sadness; how great alleviations of punish- 
ment dost thou grant to the penitent, lest they might sometimes 
be overwhelmed by severity of labor! For how many horses’ 
backs would be broken, how many human arms would be 
wearied by the work which the gracious river performs for us, 
preparing for us both our garments and our food, and asking 
no recompense for all its labor which it taketh under the sun, 
but that it be suffered to depart free as it came. 

The irrigation of the soil is by no means the least of its ser- 
vices. Conducted along furrows through every part of the 
land, it renders it nearly independent of the rain from heaven. 

Clairvaux has much that ischarming, much to soothe a 
weary mind, and assuage anxiety and sorrow; much to inflame 
the follower of God with feelings of devotion, and constantly 
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remind him of the heaven he is seeking; while the smiling 
face of the ground feeds his eyes with every variety of tint, 
and the balmy air is redolent of the most delightful odors. 
But,” says the grateful author, “when I look upon the flow- 
ers, and enjoy their fragrance, the meadows speak to me of the 
histories of ancient days. ‘Their odors remind me of the rai- 
ment of the patriarch Jacob, which was as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed ; and their beautiful colors, that 
even Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these: and thus, while I discharge my duties in the field, I 
please my mind with hidden mysteries. ‘The vale extends so 
far, that the whole force of the monastery is employed no less 
than twenty days in gathering in the hay, notwithstanding that 
a great number of bired laborers, beside the lay brothers, are 
called in for the work. 

The river divides the valley into two nearly equal farms. 
The farm-buildings might be taken for habitations of the monks 
were it not that ox-yokes, ploughs, and other implements of 
rustic labor betray their character. The structures themselves 
have the appearance, extent, and cleanliness, of regular con- 
vents. And though last, not least, a lovely spring rises at the 
foot of the mountain. It is carefully protected by a small 
house erected over it, from the falling of all impurities, and, 
passing under ground for about a mile, rises again in the midst 
of the convent, for the pleasure and use of the brethren.” 

The new Abbey was built, but there was no rest for St. Ber- 
nard ; the quiet life he had enjoyed in the first years of its 
foundation, was no longer possible for him ; hereafter he is to 
live with emperors and princes, travelling from country to 
country, as the exigences of the church require. Contending 
kings are reconciled by his exhortations, schisms are healed and 
heretics converted or silenced. Hardly was there a man of 
eminence among his contemporaries, with whom he was not 
in correspondence, as his remaining letters show, and it would 
not be easy to find a parallel to his influence, or a more strik- 
ing example of the victory of intelligence over brute force, of 
heavenly wisdom and piety over worldly passions and follies, 
than is presented when we see the pale emaciated Abbot turn- 
ing, almost at his will, the warriors and dignitaries of the earth. 
The second crusade could not be undertaken till he had been 
called from his retreat unwillingly to preach it; and no little 
obloquy has since been cast upon him, for his advocacy of that 
unfortunate expedition, and his rash promises of its success. 
Vainly did he plead in his defence the enormous profligacy of 
the crusading forces, more than sufficient to withdraw the fa- 
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vor of heaven from any army on earth, and it is abundantly 
testified from other sources, that he does not exaggerate this 
wickedness ; vainly did he point to the parallel case of the 
children of Israel under Moses, and to the still more extraor- 
dinary instance of the Israelites and Benjamin, when the 
avenging army of Judah, though marching at the special com- 
mand of God himself, was twice in succession defeated with 
terrible slaughter. Men had regarded him as a prophet inspi- 
red of God, had marched where he pointed, as to assured vic- 
tory, and the disappointment was commensurate with their un- 
reasonable confidence. ‘The history of this crusade has been 
too ofien written, to render it needful for us to dwell upon it 
in this place; suffice it to say that the vast armies of Conrad 
IIL. and Louis VII. dwindled away from dissipation, sickness, 
treachery and misconduct, till scarce a tenth part reached the 
Holy City. Abandoning the original purpose of the expedi- 
tion, they undertook the siege of Damascus, but, notwithstand- 
ing the emulous valor of the Red-cross ‘Templars and the 
White-cross Knights of St. John, the sovereigns were com- 
pelled to desist from the attempt, and returned home with the 
miserable remnant of their forces, oppressed with the Ceepest 
sorrow. 

Against the enemies of the faith within the church itself, 
St. Bernard’s weapons were more successful, and the various 
heresies of the age found in him their most formidable oppo- 
nent. In a time of such great and general excitement, 
throughout the christian world, heresies would almost neces- 
sarily abound, but most of them appear to have been of small 
moment, and scarcely to have lefta name behind them. ‘The 
Henricians, who for a time caused serious disturbance, seem 
not properly to deserve the name of heretics; they were rather 
violent declaimers against the luxurious living of the secular 
clergy. ‘The most distinguished of the heretics contemporary 
with St. Bernard, was Peter Abailard. This celebrated man 
was born at Palais, near Nantes, in 1079, and was consequently 
twelve years older than St. Bernard. After pursuing his stu- 
dies in the province, he went to Paris, where he studied phi- 
losophy under William of Champeaux, Dialectics under the 
great Nominalist, Roscellin, and Theology under Anselin of 
Laon. His misfortunes, chiefly caused by his own follies and 
vices, have given him a notoriety far beyond what his acknow- 
ledged genius would have obtained for him. His arrogance 
and vanity were excessive, selfishness was the predominant 
feature of his character: a man thus constituted would natu- 
rally be found wanting in almost every relation of life. Ac- 
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cordingly, to say nothing of ‘his treatment of Eloisa, we see 
him not enly contradicting and opposing his master, William 
of Champeaux, but setting up a school against him, and after 
he had, by his bold hypotheses and reckless argumentation, 
drawn all the youth to his own school, still pursuing the old 
maa with culpable pertinacity, wheresoever he removed, till 
at length William was withdrawn from the inglorious contest, 
by being chosen Bishop of Chalons. 

As long as Abailard kept within the domains of philosophy, 
his genius was permitted to take the most daring flights with- 
out let or hindrance ; but, at length, he ventured on more sa- 
cred topics, and it was soon manifest that the most solemn 
mysteries of religion were to expect notenderness at his hands ; 
that he would not treat the holy scriptures with a whit more 
respect than the writings of the philosophers. By this course 
he naturally aroused the watchfulness of the church, and Wil- 
liam, Abbot of St. Theodoric, near Rheims, addressed letters 
to several dignitaries of the church, St. Bernard among the 
nuinber, containing a list of heresies extracted from Abailard’s 
writings, and earnestly exhorted them to defend the cause of 
God, and of the whole Latin church; especially as the two 
sees of Laon and Chalons were vacant by the death of the in- 
cumbents. 

Abailard had been cited before a council held at Soissons, 
A. D. 1121. ‘This council had condemned his dogmas, or- 
dered his book on ‘Theology to be burnt, and himself to be 
shut up in a monastery. Abailard was not a man to be thus 
silenced. He was very soon proclaiming his opinions as loudly 
as before ; but, being on all sides called a heretic, and believ- 
ing St. Bernard to be the most influential of his opponents, he 
challenged him to debate before a council to be held at Sens 
in 1140. To this council St. Bernard was compelled to go, 
much against ‘his will. 

“I had foolishly promised myself,” he writes shortly after to 
Pope Innocent, “that I should find rest, as soon as the rage of 
Leo was appeased, and peace was restored to the church. We 
have escaped the Lion to fall into the way of the Dragon, 
whose secret attacks may not harm us less than the loud roar- 
ing of the Lion..... But he is no longerin secret ; his pes- 
lilent books are openly read in the streets. He stands, like 
Goliath with his armor-bearer, between the two hosts, and 
shouts against the armies of Israel the more audaciously, be- 
cause he perceives there is no David athand. In mockery of 
the doctors of the church, he exalts the philosophers with his 
praises; setting their inventions and novelties above the doc- 
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trine and the faith of the Catholic fathers; and when all flee 
from before him, he singles me out, the least of all, and chal- 
lenges me to single combat. 

The Archbishop of Sens wrote to me, at Abailard’s solicita- 
tion, appointing the day for the debate. I declined the con- 
test; first, because I was but a youth, and he a man of war 
from his youth ; and secondly, because I judged it improper 
that the faith should be subjected to the agitation of human 
reasonings. I replied that his own writings were a sufficient 
accusation, and that it was the office of the Bishops to judge 
on points of faith. 

On this he raised his voice the more, inviting numbers to be 
present, and gathering together his supporters, circulating every 
where that, on an appointed day, he was to debate with me at 
Sens. I yielded, at last, to the advice of friends, who feared 
that my absence would be a scandal to the people, and exalt 
the horns of the adversary. I went to the meeting unprepar- 
ed; revolving only in my mind, Take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak; and again, The Lord is my helper, I will not 
fear what man can do unto me.” 

This challenge excited the greatest possible interest. ‘he 
assembly was very large. Bishops, Abbots, Monks, the Mas- 
ters of the Schools, the most learned of the Clergy, and the 
King himself, were present. Abailard stood prominent, but 
when certain chapters selected from his writings were publicly 
read, he became alarmed, appealed from the judges chosen by 
himself, and suddenly withdrew. 

The heresies charged upon Abailard, and his most earnest 
supporters, Otto Frisingensis and Berengarius of Poitou, (not, 
the reader will observe, the renowned Berengarius of T'ours,) 
do not deny the charge, are of the gravest character. He de- 
nies the equality of the Persons of the Blessed T'rinity, defines 
faith, the judgment, @stimatio, which each forms of things 
invisible, argues that the sufferings and death of Christ were 
altogether unnecessary, since His mere will and command 
might have restored man from sin, and maintains that God 
must have been much more offended with men for crucifying 
His innocent Son, than for merely tasting an apple, and asks, 
if the sin of Adam could be atoned for only by the death of 
Christ, what expiation shall there be for the murder of Christ? 
He talks, says St. Bernard, of the Trinity, like Arius, of grace, 
like Pelagius, of the person of Christ, like Nestorius. Observe, 
he says in another passage, how he speaks of the soul of Christ, 
the person of Christ, the descent of Christ into Hell, the Sa- 
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crament of the Altar, the power of binding and loosing, of 
original sin, of concupiscence, of sins of delight, of sins of 
infirmity, of sins of ignorance, of the work of sin, of wilful 
sin. And if, he adds, you judge me to be justly moved, be ye 
also moved; act as becomes the place you hold, the dignity 
you enjoy, the powers you have received; so that he who ex- 
alteth himself to the heavens, may be cast down to hell, and 
his works of darkness, which he has dared to bring to the light, 
may be reproved by the light; so that, when he who has sin- 
ned in public is publicly convicted, others also may refrain 
from putting darkness for light, and disputing in the public 
streets about divine things, speaking evil in their hearts, and 
writing it in their books, and so the mouth of those who speak 
wickedness may be stopped. 

The treatise was again condemned by the Council, but no 
sentence was passed aguinst its author’s person. Abailard ap- 
pealed to the Pope, relying on receiving support from several 
of the Cardinals who had attended his lectures, but this expec- 
tation proved vain. The Bishop of Sens and St. Bernard, 
severally, and the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishops of Sois- 
sons, of Chalons, and of Arras, in a joint epistle, laid the whole 
case before his Holiness, together with a copy of the objection- 
able treatise. The four Bishops say, “he thinks himself able 
by human reason, to find out God to perfection ; and nothing 
is hidden from him, either in the heavens above, or ia the 
depths beneath ;” and St. Bernard adds that he condescends 
to be ignorant of nothing but his own ignorance. ‘The Pope 
confirmed the decision of the council, and Abailard himself, at 
the invitation of Peter the Venerable, retired into the Clugniac 
monastery of St. Marcellus, at Chalons sur Saone, where he 
soon after died a christian death. 

The last public employment of St. Bernard was a charac- 
teristic labor of peace and reconciliation. The people of Metz 
were at war with the neighboring princes, and nothing was 
looked for but the devastation of the whole country. St. Ber- 
nard was at this time placidly awaiting his death at Clairvaux, 
when Hillinus, Archbishop of ‘Treves, came to entreat him to 
undertake the work of mediation, which no one else could 
accomplish. As had often been seen before, his mind victori- 
ous over the infirmities of his body, when a great emergency 
required his action, the needful strength was not wanting to 
him, but as soon as the work was accomplished, his strength 
was atan end. He undertook the journey to the banks of the 
Moselle, but, on his arrival, found the hostile feeling so bitter, 
that peace seemed hopeless to all but himself. Comforting 
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the brethren who had come with him, he assured them that the 
much desired reconciliation would be effected, although through 
many difficulties. His prediction, after some delay, was veri- 
fied ; his pious exhortations were successful, and the two par- 
ties, so lately enemies, gave each other the right hand and the 
kiss of peace. 

The minister of peace returned to his much loved home, to 
die amidst the affectionate attentions and tears of his spiritual 
children, who are said even to have introduced hot air under 
the ground secretly, into his cell, where he lay, rejecting still, 
in the hour and article of death, the smallest relaxation of his 
ascetic self-denial. On his return from Metz, he withdrew 
from all temporal cares, declaring that he was no longer of this 
world, his affections and desires clinging more and more to the 
shores of eternity, which he was so nearly approaching. He 
comforted his weeping friends, exhorting them to hold fast to 
the anchor of faith and the mercy of God. AsI cam leave 
you, he said, no example of great virtue, 1 commend to you 
these three things, which through my life I have striven to ob- 
serve, so far as I was able: to trust less to my own feelings 
(sensus) than those of others; to avenge no injury inflicted on 
me; togive no offence toany one, and if it were given, to 
endeavor to remove it. 

His bodily condition at this period, may best be gathered 
from a letter he dictated to Arnaldus, of Bona Vallis, a dear 
friend and brother Abbot. Sleep, he says, has departed from 
me, so that I have no relief from constant pain. My chief 
suffering is from the stomach. Frequently, both night and 
day, it must be assuaged by some small quantity of liquid. I 
ean take nothing whatever solid. The little it will receive, is 
not admitted without great pain, but the pain is worse if it be 
left altogether empty, and worst of all, if the proper quantity 
is in the least degree exceeded. My feet and legs are swelled 
as if I had the dropsy. But amidst all, that I may conceal 
nothing of my inmost feelings from an anxious friend, my 
spirit is willing, though my flesh is weak. Pray for me to the 
Savior, who willeth not the death of a siner, that he may not 
delay my welcome departure, but that he may be my guardian 
and protector. His biographers, while they fully describe his 
christian graces, his humility and resignation on his death-bed, 
have recorded but few of his dying words. We have, how- 
ever, a fuller account of his sentiments on a former occasion, 
when he supposed his death approaching. I confess, he then 
said, that I am unworthy, and that I cannot obtain the king- 
dom of heaven by any meritsof mine. But my Lord holds 
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it by a double right; by inheritance from his Father, and by 
the merit of his passion. Content with one of these for him- 
self, he gives to me the other. Rightly claiming it, therefore, 
as His gift, 1 shall not be confounded: in this and similar ex- 
pressions, distinctly avowing his firm belief in the great chris- 
tian doctrine of justification only by the Savior’s merits. He 
declares that he has been an unprofitable servant, a barren 
tree; that from his life no good fruit could come, either to him- 
self orothers. While all the world admired him, he saw no- 
thing in himself deserving their notice. At length, when the 
earthly house of his tabernacle was to be dissolved, after the 
administration of the sacred unction, and the reception of his 
Lord’s most sacred body, that dawn arose which was to him 
the beginning of perpetual day. At the third hour, the shin- 
ing light of his age, the holy and truly blessed Abbot Bernard, 
happily passed from the body of death to the land of the liv- 
ing, from the sighs and tears of his mourning friends, to the 
company of the just, and the choirs of angels. Happy change 
from labor to rest, from expectation to reward, from the contest 
to the triumph, from death to life, from faith to knowledge, 
from a pilgrimage to his home, from the world to the Father. 
He died at the age of sixty-two, on the twentieth of August, in 
the year of the Incarnation 1153, and was buried in front of 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin. In accordance with his own 
instructions, a little box containing the relics of St. Thaddeus 
the Apostle, which had a short time before been sent to him 
from Jerusalem, was placed upon his breast. 

So lived and died the great and good St. Bernard, the last 
of the Latin Fathers, a man whose deep piety and humble 
self-renunciation, conjoined with his vigor of intellect, would 
have rendered him remarkable in any age; accordingly, spec- 
ulations have been raised as (o what would have been the de- 
velopment of his character, had he lived a few centuries later ; 
and comparisons have been drawn between him and some of 
the great movers of the Reformation, particularly Martin Lu- 
ther. Such parallels may serve to amuse, but can scarcely 
answer any useful purpose, or aid in the solution of any im- 
portant problem. Convinced that God ruleth in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath, we are of those who believe 
that in His own good time, He raises up just such men as are 
needed, to work in His vineyard; and that, while Luther and 
St. Bernard are equally great, each in his allotted sphere, and 
we are free to confess they have some striking points of re- 
semblance, neither would or could have exactly filled the 
place of the other. 
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Again, there are yet to be found men who utterly condemn 
the whole system in which St. Bernard lived and moved ; who 
maintain that monasteries have always been an unmixed and 
unmitigated evil,and who employ no small amount of the 
most forcible style of vituperation to substantiate their asser- 
tion. Unable to appreciate the thousand differences between 
the twelfth century and the nineteenth, they are entirely satis- 
fied that what would be impossible in the one, was purely 
mischievous in the other. 

That monasteries, like all human institutions, were not ex- 
empt from evils, that they were liable to degenerate from the 
high and holy purposes of their original foundation, we have 
before confessed ; but it is worse than idle at this time, to deny 
that they offered, in their day, the only asylum the world any 
where afforded to the care-worn heart; that, planted in the 
wilderness, they became centres of illumination to the benight- 
ed, almost heathen population that gathered around them ; 
setting before their eyes the arts and appliances of civilized 
life, proffering rest and refreshment to the weary traveller, so- 
lace to the sick, and relief to the destitute; and especially 
were they, through many long ages of vielence and blood, the 
chosen home of all that remained on earth of learning and 
refinement. 

True, the learning of the monasteries, penetrated with the 
spirit of the age and the place, bore little resemblance to the 
learning of our day. ‘T'rue, the derided scholastic philosophy, 
an engine unmatched for the exercise and improvement of the 
intellectual powers, formed no small part of the study; true, 
the writings of the Fathers of the church were assiduously 
read ; but, amidst this secular and patristic lore, the study of 
the Holy Scriptures held no subordinate station. ‘This fact 
the writings of St. Bernard abundantly illustrate. Indeed so 
deeply, so thoroughly, was he imbued with the sacred litera- 
ture, that his thoughts seem to clothe themselves spontaneously 
in the words of Holy Writ. This is true, not only of his ser- 
mons and studied discourses, but even of his most familiar let- 
ters. We will quote, as an example, epistle one hundred and 
twenty-four, addressed to Hildebert, Archbishop of ‘Tours; 
and we select this one, not as more scriptural in its tone than 
scores of others we might extract, but, partly because it relates 
to the great Leonine schism, and more especially because it is 
addressed to a well-known prelate to whom we are indebted 
for several beautiful Latin hymns. 


Voi. VI. No. 24. 63 
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“To Hildebert, the excellent Priest, exalted in the word of 
glory, by the grace of God, Archbishop of Tours, Bernard, 
called Abbot of Clairvaux, to walk inthe spirit, and to prove 
all things by the spirit. 

That | may address you in the words of the prophet, ‘Con- 
solation is hidden in the eyes, because death divides between 
brethren (so in Vulgate Hos. XIII. 14). For certain men 
seem, as Isaiah says, to have made a covenant with death and 
to be at agreement with hell. Forlo! Innocent, the anointed 
of the Lord, is set for the fall and rising again of many. They 
who are of God are freely joined with him, but he who is op- 
posed to him, is either Antichrist or of Antichrist. The abom- 
ination is seen standing in the holy place; and that he may 
hold it, fire burns the sanctuary of God. He persecutes Inno- 
cent and all innocence with him. Innocent indeed flees from 
the face of the Lion, as saith the prophet, the Lion hath roar- 
ed, who will not fear? He flees according to the word of the 
Lord, If they persecute you in one city, flee ye to another. 
He flees, thus proving himself to be an apostolic man, since 
he shows himself inthe form of anapostle. For St. Paul was 
not ashamed to be let down from the wall in a_ basket, so to 
escape from the hands of those who sought his life. He fled 
not to save his life, but to give place unto wrath; not to shun 
death, but to obtain life. Well does the church assign the 
apostle’s place to Innocent, seeing him walking in his foot- 
steps. 

Nor is the flight of Innocent an idle flight. Truly he suf- 
fers, and is ennobled by his sufferings: driven from the city, 
he is received by the world: a fugitive, he is met with bread 
from the ends of the earth, although Gerard of Angouleme, 
like Shimei, ceased not from cursing David. He is magnified 
in the sight of kings, wearing the crown of glory, although the 
sinner beholds it and is enraged. Have not all princes ac- 
knowledged that he is truly the elect of God? The kings of 
France, England, Spain, and lastly, the king of the Romans, 
receive Innocent as Pope, and recognize him as the true bish- 
op of their souls. Achitophel alone yet knows not that his 
counsel is laid open and brought to nought. Vainly does the 
miserable man struggle to plot evil counsel against the people 
of God, and to meditate against the righteous men who firmly 
cling to the righteous Innocent, and refuse to bow the knee to 
Baal. By no deceit will he be able to obtain for his parricide 
the kingdom over Israel, and over the holy city, which is the 
church of the living God, the pillar of the faith, and support 
of the truth. A threefold cord is not quickly broken. ‘The 
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choice of the good, the approbation of the many, and what is 
more than all, the testimony of a good life, commend Inno- 
cent to all, and prove him to be the Pope. 

And now, Father, your support is longed for as the raih up- 
on the fleece. We complain not of your delay ; that is redo- 
lent of gravity and reflection. So Mary did not at once reply 
to the salutation of the angel, but cast in her mind what man- 
ner of salutation this should be; and Timothy is admonished 
to lay hands suddenly on no man. I say, however, as the 
Pope’s friend, do not carry this to extremes. I, as your sincere 
friend, exhort you notto think of yourself more highly than 
you ought to think, but to think soberly. I confess I am 
ashamed that the old serpent, with new audacity, leaving silly 
women, is seen to attack so strong a mind as yours, and dares 
to shake so great a pillar of the church. Bat I have confi- 
dence because, although shaken, it is not cast down. ‘The 
friend of the bridegroom is standing, and rejoiceth because of 
the bridegroom’s voice, the voice of joy and safety, the voice 
of unity and peace.” 

We have hitherto beheld St. Bernard an ascetic monk, strict 
to a fault in the discharge of his duty, and apparently devoid 
of all human passions. Amidst this unbending asceticism, it 
is charming, and adds greatly to our interest in the man, to find 
the kind, affectionate heart, beating beneath the monk’s robe. 

His brother Gerard had been his faithful companion during 
his eight years of travel and labor in the cause of Pope Inno- 
cent. ‘Towards the close of the period, sickness had fallen 
upon him; he had barely strength to reach Clairvaux, as he 
most earnestly desired, and died a very few days after his arri- 
val. St. Bernard repressed, for a time, all outward show of 
grief, attended the funeral with unmositened eyes, discharged 
all the routine of daily duty, without apparent change, and 
even ascended the pulpit to continue his exposition of the 
song of songs. He had been engaged in this work previous to 
his being called away to lend his aid to the then weak cause 
of Innocent, and had resumed his labor of love, immediately 
on his return. After his brother’s funeral, the passage in reg- 
ular succession was: “As the tents of Kedar and as the cur- 
tains of Solomon.” His subject naturally led him to speak of 
the soul passing from the tents of Kedar, that is darkness, from 
the trials of the church militant, from the cares and afflictions 
of this life, from the frail and suffering body, to the embrace 
of Christ. He steadily pursued his theme for some time, as if 
nothing unusual had happened; but at length the brother 
overcomes the priest, and he bursts at once upon his astonished 
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hearers with the pathetic cry, “How long shall I dissemble, 
and smother the fire that is burning in my breast and eating up 
my heart?) What have Ito do with this song while I am in 
the bitterness of grief? Sorrow draws aside my thoughis, and 
the indignation of the Lord drinks up my breath? 1 have 
done violence to my soul. I have thus far dissembled, that 
my love for my brother might not seem to overpower my faith. 
While others wept, I, as you saw, followed his funeral with 
dry eyes; with dry eyes I stood by his grave till all the sol- 
emn rites were ended. Clad in priestly vestments I, with my 
own mouth, offered the accustomed prayers, with my own 
hands I dropped the earth apon his beloved body, soon to be- 
come earth itself. Those who looked upon me wept, but I 
shed no tear. All mourned for me, the survivor, rather than 
for the dead. But grief suppressed, struck deeper root within, 
and, as I feel, became the more bitter, because it was allowed 
no exit. I confess [am conquered. My inward suffering must 
come forth. Let it come in the sight of my sons, who, know- 
ing what cause I have to mourn, will compassionate my sobs, 
and kindly soothe my sorrow.” 

For that day there was no return to the Song of Solomon. 
Most lovingly does the preacher dwell on the gentleness, af- 
fection, piety, and watchful tenderness of the brother he has 
lost ; for a full hour does he expatiate on the virtues of Ge- 
rard, and the services he has rendered to himself, till at length, 
he winds up his discourse, as a pious christian should, with 
meek submission to the will of God: “Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, and true is thy judgment; Thou gavest Gerard, thou 
hast taken him away ; and if we mourn that he is taken from 
us, we do not forget that thou didst bestow him upon us, and 
we thank thee that we have been deemed worthy to possess 
him.” If this discourse, at the distance of seven centuries, 
will draw tears into the reader’s eyes, what must have been its 
effect upon the loving hearts to whom it was first addressed ? 

The recent action of the church of Rome, affirming the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, renders the opinion of 
St. Bernard, on this question, of universal interest ; and we find 
him, with regard to this new article of the faith, as great a her- 
etic as any of us. Asa devout son of the church, he readily 
united in the existing festivals and services in commemoration 
of her whom all generations shall call blessed; and he was 
especially inclined to honor the Virgin, from the fact that, 
when a child, having accompanied his mother to the church 
on the eve of the Nativity, his susceptible mind being excited 
by the occasion, and the character of the service, he beheld 
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what he believed to be a miraculous vision of the Virgin Mo- 
ther, with her infant in her arms. But when the church at 
Lyons advocated the introduction of so great a novelty as a 
festival in honor of her Immaculate conception, he strenuous- 
ly opposed it, and addressed a strong remonstrance to the Ly- 
onnese church, from which we subjoin a few extracts. 

“The church of Lyons has hitherto been preéminent among 
the churches of Gaul, both in dignity and orthodoxy. Espe- 
cially has it avoided novelties of doctrine. I cannot therefore 
sufficiently wonder how it has happened that certain of you, 
disregarding your good reputation for adherenceto ancient cus- 
toms, are seeking to introduce a new ceremony which the rites 
of the church know not, reason does not approve, and no an- 
cient tradition commends. Are we more learned or more de- 
vout than the Fathers? It is dangerous for us to introduce in 
such a matter, what their prudence passed over; for this is by 
no means one of those points which might have accidentally 
escape their diligence. 

But, you say, the mother of our Lord should be greatly 
honored. You say well, but the honors of the Queen should 
be bestowed with judgment. The royal Virgin, satisfied with 
her true honor, desires not the false. Pay honor to her purity 
and sanctity of life; honor the Virgin Mother, venerate her 
divine offspring ; extol her who conceived without concupis- 
cence, and brought forth without pain ; celebrate her who is 
revered by angels, the desire of the nations, foreseen by patri- 
archs and prophets, chosen among all women, and preferred 
toall. Magnify her as the medium of grace and salvation. 
Exalt her who is raised in the Kingdom of Heaven above the 
angelic choirs. These things the church sings of her, and 
these things the church has taught me to sing. I sincerely 
hold and teach whatever I have been taught by her. What 
addition should we now make to these honors? They say 
that as we honor her birth, so also should we honor her con- 
ception that preceded it. What then if others, for the same 
reason, should argue that both her parents should be likewise 
honored, and so of their parents and ancestors to the beginning 
of time? Jesus our Lord alone was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, because he alone was holy before his conception. Jesus 
Christ only excepted, that is true of all the children of Adam 
which one humbly and truly confesses of himself, Behold I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

We had purposed, before concluding, to give a brief analy- 
sis of St. Bernard’s works, and have noted a number of beau- 
tiful passages for extraction ; but our limits at this time forbid. 
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Possibly, if God shall spare us in health and strength, we may 
on some future day return to this subject. Probably no one 
has read the brief passages from St: Bernard we occasionally 
meet with in Gibbon and elsewhere, without an earnest desire 
to see more of him, and we can assure the reader the expecta- 
tion thus excited will be satisfied to the full. His writings are 
replete with wisdom and piety. 

His collected works have been several times published. The 
Benedictine edition (Mabillon’s) was very complete, but is now 
scarce. The edition before us, in four Svo volumes, from the 

ress of the Brothers Gaume, at Paris, leaves nothing to desire. 
We have first, upwards of four hundred letters, many of them 
containing most interesting references to the varied scenes in 
which his busy and useful life was passed, and more than one 
dictated on his death-bed, when his hand could no longer hold 
a pen. We have also several series of sermons on the festivals 
of the church, upwards of a hundred on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and eighty-six on his favorite theme, the Song of Songs; 
the last of these was left incomplete when death summoned 
him from his task. He has left us also a valuable treatise on 
Consideration, addressed to his friend and former disciple, 
Pope Eugenius III., beside treatises on Baptism, Grace, F'ree- 
will, Humility, the Love of God, and kindred subjects, writ- 
ten in that simple style, which scarcely ever renders it necessa- 
ry to read a passage a second time, to understand the author’s 
meaning. ‘There is, moreover, a tract on music, of the merits 
of which we are unable judge. When we recollect the hum- 
ble beginning of Clairvaux, its growth in a few years seems 
wonderful. There had gone forth from the monastery during 
the life of St. Bernard, one Pope, Eugenius III.; two Cardi- 
nals, Henry and Bernard; and a considerable number of Bish- 
ops, among whom are recorded Stephen of Preneste, Hugo of 
Ostia, Osbert of Nepi, Baldioni of Pisa, Amedeus of Lausan- 
ne, Guarinus of Sedunum, Godefrid of Langres, Alanus of 
Auxerre, Bernard of Nantes, Henry of Beauvais, Giraldus of 
‘Tournay, Heory of York, Algotus of Coire, on the banks of 
the Rhine, besides several others in Ireland and other distant 
countries. 

At the death of St. Bernard, there were seven hundred souls 
resident at Clairvaux: there were, in different parts of the 
world, one hundred and sixty monasteries of the order, seven- 
ty-two of which were immediately subject to the Abbot of 
Clairvaux. A short time previous to the French Revolution, 
there were in the monastery about fifty resident monks, twenty 
lay brethren, and forty servants. ‘The Abbey had depending 
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on it, eighteen Abbeys and twenty-eight Nunneries, besides 
forty-one Abbeys in France, held in commendam, and about 
forty in foreign countries. At the Revolution it shared the 
general fate of church property, and in 1814 its peaceful soli- 
tude was disturbed by the battle between Marshal McDonald 
and the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg. The old Abbey is 
now used as a House of Correction, where some two thousand 
prisoners are employed in various manufactures. 

But we must conclude. One purpose we had in view in 
this hasty sketch of St. Bernard’s life, was to give a reason for 
our declared opinion that the church should make far greater 
use of her laity than she at present does; and we are very glad 
to perceive that in various quarters, she seems to be awakening 
to the power of the instrument she thus has at her command. 
What would the church have been at the Reformation, had 
she confined her ministrations to her secular clergy? It seems 
evident to us that instead of having spread over the face of 
Europe, hardly any progress from the earliest centuries would 
have been made. We can scarcely recall an instance of the 
planting of the church ina new country, during those centu- 
ries, that was not effected by the lazy monks; men who, with- 
out hope of reward in this world, put their lives in their hands, 
and trusting in the support of the Almighty, were ever ready 
to proclaim to the heathen nations, the great truths of christi- 
anity, as themselves had been taught to understand them. 
The church in these latter days has still her great work to ac- 
complish ; the heathen and the infidel are all around her, aye, 
even in her very camp, and it is her sacred duty to make use 
of all the instrumentalities that God has placed within her 
reach. 
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ARTICLE IV.* 


INFIDELITY :—ITS METAMORPHOSES AND ITS PRESENT AS- 
PECTS. 


By the Rev, H. I. Schmidt, D. D. New York. 
Spiritualism: or the Denial of the Bible Redemption. 


In view of the exhibitions already presented of the variega- 
ted hues assumed, and the strange manceavres performed by 
modern infidelity, our readers will, we presume, be ready to 
admit, that similar vagaries practised in connexion with any 
other human interest than that of religion, would bring down 
upon their authors the ridicule and contempt of all sane men: 
that such theories set up, and such arguments employed in their 
defence, would, if produced with reference to important secu- 
lar affairs of life, terminate, in all probability, in the appoint- 
ment, by the proper authorities, of a commission de lunatico 
inquirendo, and in the adornment of their originators with a 
strait-jacket or a cap and bells. But in the department of re- 
ligion no display of unreason can be so extravagant as not to 
win admirers and apologists, and the most silly conglomerate 
of absurdities needs only assume the name of philosophy to 
be respectable, and to attract disciples. 

In following up the series of metamorphoses through which 
infidelity has latterly been passing, we have now reached a 
stage of development in which the self-sufficiency of benight- 
ed human reason fairly runs riot, and discards all method. In 
the theories heretofore considered (always excepting positive 
atheism) there still was system and method, order and logic, 
however baseless the former, however frigid and barren the 
latter. But here we have nothing but authoritative utterances 
ex cathedra: audacious negation, dogmatical assertion, and the 





* The writer sincerely regrets the delays which have, from various causes, 
repeatedly occurred in the appearance of these articles: he has still more 
reason to regret that, when press of business had prevented the preparation 
of the present article for the last number, that article is, now that it does ap- 
pear, so exceedingly imperfect and unsatisfactory. His only excuse is, that 
many engagements, together with much physical suffering, prevented its 
commencement until the eleventh hour; and then the great extent of the 
subject forbade that full and thorough discussion which its nature and impor- 


tance demanded. Except at the beginning and the conclusion, little more i 
been done than following Mr. Pearson’s train of argument. The discussion 
will not be continued in the manner in which it has thus far been pursued 


it may, at a future day, be resumed in a ditlerent form. 
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deceitful and desperately wicked human heart rioting in ex- 
travagant self-adulation and fanatical man-worship. Sound 
scholarship and profound learning have driven infidels from 
the field of Biblical criticism, and foiled every “attempt to ex- 
punge the doctrines of the incarnation, atonement, and regen- 
erating influences of the Spirit from the sacred record : on this 
ground the dispute, as is generally admitted, has been decided 
in favor of the great doctrines of redemption.” But some 
men are so stolid, that they never know when they are beaten ; 
and when the embattled forces have been withdrawn from the 
field, the inextinguishable valor of such combatants impels 
them to linger on the scene of action, and to continue firing 
off their popguns, to their own exceeding delectation, and the 
dismay of timorous spectators. In England a few such inde- 
fatigable engineers are still enfilading the lines of defence that 
protect the no longer disputed field, with their puny and harm- 
less leaden artillery: preéminent among them are Messrs. 
Foxton and Newman: par nobile fratrum. ‘The former still 
ventures to assert, that “in the teaching of Christ himself, 
there is not the slightest allusion to the modern evangelical 
notion of an atonement.” The latter, in his “Phases of Faith,” 
which very plainly show that his mind, never fixed anywhere, 
is always in a transition-state, rapidly gliding, with a tendency 
nobody knows whither, through successive phases, declares, 
“that the atonement may be dropt out of Pauline religion 
without affecting its quality.” What is to be done with such 
people? If they were to argue the matter with St. Paul, there 
might be some hope of them. But to combat such positions, 
with the epistle to the Hebrews full in view, is entirely need- 
less; for, when a man shuts his eyes at bright noon-day, and 
then maintains that the sun does zof shine, it would obviously 
be childish to resort to argument for the purpose of proving 
that it does. Hence also there can be little profit in arguing 
with unitarians, when they maintain that the New Testament 
teaches their doctrines, but not the Trinity. Coleridge, once 
himself a Socinian, said with equal truth and severity : “So- 
cinians would lose all character for honesty, if they were to 
explain their neighbor's will with the same latitude of interpre- 
tation, which they do the Scriptures.” “I told them,” said he, 
when his clear and candid mind had long since got rid of its 
own Socinianism: “I told them plainly and openly, that it 
was plain enough John and Paul were not unitarians.” What 
is thus directly maintained in opposition to Socinianism by 
Coleridge, has now come to be admitted by such rationalistic 
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theologians and philosophers of Germany, as are no longer 
disposed to stultify themselves by denying what is patent to 
the most purblind vision. Whether or not they believe what 
the Scriptures say, they no longer deny that they do teach 
“the doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, atonement, the 
lapsed condition of man, and the regeneration of the soul by 
the Holy Spirit.” Thus Hegel and Schelling assume the ex- 
istence of these doctrines: they admit that they are in the Bi- 
ble ; but when they proceed to deduce them altogether from 
philosophical principles, and twist them into their assumed 
chain of necessity, stripping the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation of “their surpassing glory,” they are no less 
rationalistic than those who denied that these doctrines are in 
the Scriptures: they offer us philosophic or speculative, in the 
place of critical rationalism. Weacknowledge, however, that 
this is a distinction with little difference, rationalistic criticism 
having been simply the offspring of speculative rationalism, 
which critics brought with them to the examination of the sa- 
cred scriptures: the difference is in the method, not in the 
spirit. 

Now, according to the philosophers just referred to, the great 
scriptural doctrines concerning God and man are to be subject- 
ed to the tests of pure science, and explained according to its 
principles. In applying these tests, and explaining in con- 
formity with them, they represent the fall of man as the disu- 
niting of the human will from the divine will. By logical 
consequence, redemption is defined asthe reunion of man’s 
will to the will of God. However palpable the rationalism of 
these theorizers, it is a great and pregnant concession, that the 
great doctrines of christianity are in the Bible: a concession, 
in fact, which reduces the points at issue between us to a sim- 
ple question of comparative authority or credibility : are we to 
believe what the scriptures say, or are we rather to believe our 
modern philosophers, who contend that they know better, and 
assert that the scriptures say what is not true? A question, 
the general discussion of which does not belong here, other- 
wise than to show that, the genuineness and authenticity of 
the sacred records having been demonstrated times without 
number, by evidence external and internal, philosophers who 
contradict them deserve no credence at all. We therefore pro- 
ceed. 

We have, ere this, pointed out the position taken by Strauss, 
a prominent disciple of Hegel, with reference to the Sacred 
Scriptures. Utterly discarding the old rationalistic principle 
and method of interpretation, he admits that the gospels most 
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distinctly ascribe miracles to Christ and his apostles, and that 
the great fundamental doctrines held by all evangelical church- 
es, are contained in them, and then, authoritatively propound- 
ing his foregone conclusion, that miracles are impossible, he 
audaciously maintains, par consequence, that the gospel nar- 
ratives are not true: that they are myths, or philosophical fig- 
ments, the worthlessness of which it was reserved for him and 
his coadjutors to expose. T'hus, then, he also shifis his attack 
from the ground of critical interpretation to that of speculative 
philosophy. ‘To this class of enemges belong also the unitari- 
ans of England and this country, whose efforts to strip the Sa- 
vior and his gospel of everything supernatural and divine, have 
earned the commendations of D’Alembert and Voltaire, and 
of the more modern German rationalists: an endorsement of 
which they do not greatly boast. The unitarians also have, 
in agreat measure, abandoned the old rationalistic method of 
attempting, by forced interpretations, to thrust out fiom the 
Bible-text the doctrines of redemption, and betaken themselves 
to philosophy. Their very extraordinary exegesis involved 
them in endless embarrassments: it was far easier to get on 
with ex cathedra assertions and denials, and with speculations 
that openly renounced the authority of the Scriptures. It may 
be remarked here, en passant, that this change of tactics has 
only served to show what theology must come to, when it 
throws itself into the arms of a pretended philosophy, which, 
denying the authority of the Scriptures, and locking with con- 
tempt upon the axioms and demands of common sense, and 
the processes of cautious induction, comes forward, at least 
once in every new generation, with a new set of doctrines and 
theories, and an entirely new system. It can have no charac- 
ter but that of perpetual metamorphization: and this is what 
the school now before us really seem to regard as the very na- 
ture of all theology. Of this, more ere we close. For the 
present, we quote on the subject in general, the following sen- 
tences from Pearson: “Holding an increasingly lax theory of 
inspiration, or tossing aside the idea of inspiration altogether, 
the doctrines of the Trinity, incarnation, atonement, and the 
Spirit’s influences, become not so much a question of scriptu- 
ral truth as of philosophical possibility. ‘The stubborn texts 
have been abandoned, and the weapons of transcendentalism 
have been resorted to. Reason is to be umpire in every dis- 
pute. There are laws of the mind, say the disciples of this 
school, which are exact and uniform. ‘These are absolute 
tesis to man, and by means of them the pretensions of every 
doctrine must be decided. ‘What is of use to man lies in the 
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plane of his own consciousness, neither above it nor below it.’ 
[Parker.] ‘This is the motto of the class of writers referred to. 
Strauss takes up the position, ‘miracles are impossible ;’ and, 
being pinned there as firmly as a man in the stocks, proceeds 
to examine the miraculous gospel history. In like manner, 
the more liberal unitarians fix themselves on the assumption, 
that the Trinity and atonement cannot rest on evidence ; and 
then, either deny that they are to be found in the Bible, or, 
finding them there, discard them as false, because not accord- 
ing with their own sense of fitness.” p. 178 sq. 

It must have been obvious from the beginning, that Socini- 
anism could afford no stopping place to those who had once 
begun the work of dismantling the beauteous edifice of our 
faith: in the very nature of things such a process of destruc- 
tion must go on, until there is nothing more to destroy. Hence, 
though to Emerson, Parker, Blanco White, F. W. Newman, 
and others, this was a point of transition, they have long since 
passed far beyond it. The “school of progress,” perceiving 
the affinities “between itself and unitarianism, in all its shades, 
is calling upon it to come on. ‘It must do this, says Parker, 
‘or cease to represent the progress of man in theology. ‘Then 
some other will take its office, stand God-parent to the fair child 
it has broughtinto the world, but dares not own.’?” In our 
country, Parker has assumed the office, and F. W. Newman 
islaboring to discharge its duties in England: with ruthless 
hands they tear out the heart of christianity, but continue to 
speak its language and to wear its external livery, for reasons 
best known to themselves. 

Mr. Parker, it is well known, moved forward too fast in the 
track of speculative theology, even for the unitarians, so that 
the connexion between them has been severed, and the new 
school seem disposed to accept him as a leader. “He isa 
strenuous advocate of what he calls “absolute religion,” or 
those simplest elements of moral and religious truth which are 
supposed to underlie all theologies, Pagan, Jewish and Chris- 
tian. His talk on this point is not unlike the rhapsodies of 
Emerson. ‘There is but one religion,’ he tells us ‘as one 
ocean.’ [So there is, only not in Ais sense.] And again, ‘there 
can be but one kind of religion, as there can be but one kind 
of time and space.’ Of course, the different names given to 
it indicate ‘our partial conceptions,’ or distinctions belonging 
‘to the thinker’s mind, not to religion itself.’ Just asin look- 
ing over the world, we see only one race of men, taking the 
name of Britons or Esquimaux, &c., according to artificial or 
local distinctions ; or just as it is one and the same element of 
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water, though parts of it be named the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
or the German Ocean. ‘Two things follow from this view, 
which occupy a prominent place in Mr. Parker’s writings. 
The one is, that ‘there is no difference but of words between 
revealed religion and natural religion.’ All religions being 
more or less true, and the essence of christianity being made 
independent of all circumstances,’ all those extraneous mat- 
ters relating to the person, character, and authority of him who 
first taught it.” The other is, that each man possesses in his 
own mind the power of discerning the absolute truth, so that 
every thing supposed to be included in religion is to be tested 
by this intuitive susceptibility or power. ‘Christianity is de- 
pendent on no outside authority..... We verify its eternal 
truth in our soul.’?! He, in common with some of our own 
men of progress, resolves, after the example of Schleiermacher, 
the religious element in man into asense of dependence. This 
religious sentiment or sense of dependence, supposed to exist 
atthe root of all religions, is made every thing; while the 
character, nature, and essence of the object on which it de- 
pends, are made of little or no importance. The objects of 
worship are ‘accidental circumstances peculiar to the age, na- 
tion, sect, or individual.’ This religious sentiment is the ‘eter- 
nal element,’ all else is‘mutable and fleeting.’ The problem 
of our times which he deems himself commissioned to solve, 
is: “To separate religion from whatever is finite,—church, 
book, person,—and let it rest on its absolute truth.’ Mr. Par- 
ker is a sort of Luther in his own way. ‘Protestantism deliv- 
ers us from the tyranny of the church, and carries us back to 
the Bible.’ Philosophical spiritualism isto effect the next 
Reformation. ‘Our theology,’ he says, ‘has two great idols— 
the Biste and Carist.’ And Mr. Parker isthe iconoclast 
who would break them in pieces. It is, after all, however, but 
the exchange of one infallibility for another—an infallible 
Bible for an infallible self—the outward for the inward oracle. 
There isan idol still.” p. 180 sqq. - 

The lateness of the hour at which we write makes it neces- 
sary, that we should pass over much of the strange and most 
illogical reasoning, and the many instances of unfairness in 








' The great practical objection to this doctrine is, that when the so-called 
outside authority, i. e. the word of God, is disregarded and set at nought, it 
is not generally very long before the soul ceases to care aught about christi- 
anity, or natural, or any religion, or to be at all solicitous about verifying the 
truth of anything whatever that does not promise to fill the pocket, to pam- 
per the flesh, or to gratify pride. These writers always forget what human 
nature ts. 
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confounding things having no connexion with each other, ex- 
hibited in Parker’s “Discourse of Matters pertaining to Reli- 
gion:” we must hasten on to what Mr. Pearson very justly de- 
signates as “the great fallacy in this theory of spiritualism— 
that which lies at the very core of the system ;” and which 
“consists in making the religious principle in man find its pro- 
per object, in the same way that the senses—the eye or the ear 
—find theirs.” And here we must cite a pretty long passage 
from Mr. Pearson, in order that we may present a clear and 
tolerably complete view of this system. ‘“‘I'wo things are 
here confounded: the capacity for receiving religious truth, 
and the capacity of unaided reason to discover it. ‘This the- 
ory,’ says Mr. Parker, ‘teaches that there is a natural supply 
for spiritual as well as for corporeal wants; that there is a con- 
nection between God and the soul, as between light and the 
eye, sound and the ear, food and the palate, truth and the in- 
tellect, beauty and the imagination.” He thus cuts off the 
miraculous provision. And then, ‘as we have bodily senses 
to lay hold on matter, and supply bodily wants, through which 
we obtain, naturally, all needed material things; so we have 
spiritual faculties to lay hold on God, and supply spiritual 
wants; through them we obtain all needed spiritual things.’ 
He thus excludes the supernatural influence which opens the 
heart to receive the miraculous supply. Here isa point of 
fact.—Do men obtain peace of conscience or rest for the soul, 
as naturally as their eyes obtain light, or the palate obtains 
food? Do the spiritual faculties and the spiritual objects come 
together in the merely natural way here represented ? We trow 
not. Universal history, and individual history disclaim the 
analogy. ‘Each animal, in its natural state, attains its legiti- 
mate end, reaches perfection after itskind.? Yes. But man 
is the anomaly here. He fails of reaching the perfection that 
is proper to him. It is easy to descant,as our author does, on 
the relation of supply tothe demand in the animal kingdom, 
and on the sufficiency of instinct in the ox and the sparrow. 
But to conclude that,ecause the natural circumstances at- 
tending them are perfect, it must be so in the case of man ; 
that because they obtain rest and satisfaction in a natural and 
not miraculous supply, therefore the human race needs no mi- 
raculous provision and no other than natural guidance, is as 
consistent with fact as toinfer that, since the fowls of the air 
fly, man must have wings. It istrue that we find a race of 
men, though ‘we never finda race of animals, destitute of 
what is most needed for them, wandering up and down, seek- 
ing rest and finding none.’ ‘That capacity implies the object, 
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and that there are supplies to meet the spiritual wants of man, 
are truths. But the fact, however mysterious, in reference to 
man, is, that the capacity and the object do not, as in the irra- 
tional animals, come naturally together. There is no discre- 
pancy between the proper destiny and the actual condition of 
the sparrow, but there is much between the proper destiny and 
the actual condition of man. A sense of guilt isa real and 
powerful element in man’s religious consciousness, which this 
theory of spiritualism ignores, and for which, consequently, it 
makes no provision. ‘That sense of guilt is a fact, in the nat- 
ural history of man, which remains in spite of all such teach- 
ing ; and to talk, amid this felt discordance between actual 
condition and proper destiny, of throwing man upon himself, 
or upon the religious sentiment at the bottom of his heart, is 
something like bidding a man brood over his disease when he 
feels the need of going out after a remedy. Mr. Parker tells 
us that ‘for the religious consciousness of man, a knowledge 
of two great truths is indispensable ; namely, a knowledge of 
the existence of the infinite God, and of the duty we owe to 
Him.’ These, of course, may be known, independently of 
all revelation and supernatural influence, by intuition and re- 
flection. Now,supposing that man needed no more than this 
knowledge, it is asked, does his own unaided intuition furnish 
it, or is he found in this state of nature discharging his duty ? 
Let the world’s history, actual observation, and personal expe- 
rience answer. Our question is answered when we think of 
‘many a swarthy Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone 
—many a grim-faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great 
God of storms—many a Grecian peasant, who did homage to 
Pheebus-Apollo when the sun rose and went down—many a 
savage, his hands smeared all over with human sacrifice,’ al- 
though Mr. Parker assures us, in his catholicity, that they shall 
sit down with Moses and Jesus in the kingdom of God. [Par- 
ker’s Discourse, p. 83.] But much morethan this knowledge 
is wanting. Men who have it are wandering up and down, 
seeking rest and finding none; they know that the Infinite 
God exists, but they want to know how He can pardon guilt, 
and justify the ungodly ; they know their duty, but there is 
the want of inclination or moral power to act upto it. And, 
amid all this fine talk about the light of nature, world-wide 
inspiration, and the power of intuitive sentiment, the actual 
condition of the race, without the external teaching of Chris- 
tianity, rises up in dark contrast, and forces from us the excla- 
mation, has this intuitive power given tothe soul its proper 
object, as instinct has given to the beast and bird theirs?” p. 
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5 sqq. Parker himself, distinctly enough defines the posi- 
a sustained by this system of spiritualism toward the chris- 
tian revelation, when he says: “It bows to no idols, neither 
the church, nor the Bible, nor yet Jesus, but God only. ..... 
The Redeemer is within—its salvation within; its heaven and 
its oracle of God.” Here, then, the authority of the Bible, 
and of Jesus as the Great Divine Teacher, is cast to the winds: 
the grand authority to determine what is truth, in this new, 
universal, “absolute religion,” is “the intuitive susceptibility 
or power of the mind,” which, as it is here represented, and 
with the capacities here ascribed to it, isa newly discovered 
faculty, never before known to exist in man. In the presence 
of this supreme judge, the Bible is of no account, except in 
as far as its revelations happen to accord with the utterances of 
this inward oracle. Of christianity so little is accepted, that it 
might as well be thrown aside altogether. Rogers, in the sec- 
ond volume of his Essays from the Edinburgh Review, says 
of this religion called absolute, that “it sponges out nine-teaths 
of the whole [of christianity]; or, after reducing the mass of 
it to a caput mortuum of lies, fiction, and superstition, retains 
only a few drops of fact and doctrine—so few as certainly not 
to pay for the expenses of the critical distillation.” ‘*Christi- 
anity,” says Pearson, “or what is generally understood to be 
its distinguishing principles, is, of course, well blackened, and 
grossly misrepresented, in order to insure its condemnation. 
Spiritualism, we are told, ‘calls God father, not king ;’? where- 
as popular christianity ‘makes God dark and awful ; a judge, 
nota protector; a king, nota father; jealous, selfish, vindic- 
tive. Heis the Draco of the universe; the author of sin, but 
its unforgiving avenger.’' This we can characterize only as 
a great untruth, and we cannot help thinking, that Mr. Parker 
knew it. The design is to array man’s moral nature against 
the external divine revelaiion, and to represent the doctrines 
of atonement as conflicting with the imperishable religious 
sentiments common to the race. But, as we shall afterwards 
show, ned veel is as much at variance with analogy in call- 


. What is to us most offensive and provoking in such saisrepresentutions, 
is, that spiritualism, no more than fetichism, would know anything of or 
about God, but for that Bible which these men revile ; and that, but for the 
knowledge derived from that same Bible and that libelled christianity, they 
would now, instead of mispresenting its great and glorious doctrines, proba- 
bly be worshipping Jupiter, or Thor and. Woden, or hoping, with Pawnees 
and Sioux, for future perpetual hunting-grounds, or offering human si actifices 
on the reeking altars of that hideous idol, Quitzliopotzli, or revelling in the 
gastronomical luxuries of cannibalism, with the South Sea Islanders; these 
being, so far as we know, among the best things which the “‘intuitional con- 
sciousness,” unaided by a revelation from without, has yet brought to light 
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ing God father, and refusing to call him also king, as it is dis- 
honest in inaking evangelism call him king only, and not fa- 
ther also. 

“Mr. Parker, like many others, would shift the contest from 
the field of the external evidences, (by affecting to despise 
them as, even if true, of no value) to the inatter of christiani- 
ty itself; the intuitive susceptibility or power of the mind be- 
ing supreme arbiter. We, without abating a jot of our regard 
for these evidences—being more and more disposed to tell 
these towers and mark these bulwarks—are willing to abide 
by a fair trial of the contents of the revelation itself. It is 
part of the disingenuousness of infidelity, to represent us as 
tixed on the one ground, and reluctant to do battle on the oth- 
er. The nature of the doctrine must be taken into account, 
as well as the external evidence which attests it. But we de- 
mur to making any inward power of depraved man, be it called 
intuition or religious sentiment, a sufficient guide or test in 
such a question as this. It is enough that our moral nature, in 
its clear, imperishable utterances, be not overborne or brought 
into collision. But it is not entitled to demand that it should 
be made the reveuler of truth, or that an external revelation 
should disclose nothing but what lies within the range of our 
natural faculties, for that were to deny the possibility of a rev- 
elation properly so called. This, however, is the high claim 
of modern spiritualism. Common sense refuses to yield to 
any such intolerable dogmatism. It is inconsistent with our 
dependent condition in this world, and with the felt wants of 
the human spirit. We are led to look for a revelation from 
without, and if attested by sufficient evidence, if its documents 
be proved genuine, and if its contents, though above the pow- 
er of our moral nature to discover, be in harmony with its 
broad principles, and with what we otherwise know of the 
Divine government, nothing on our part should hinder its re- 
ception. It is the alleged discordancy between the two that 
runs throughout the whole of Mr. Parker’s illogical and intol- 
eraut book, and which is the sharp sword in the hands of phi- 
Josophical spiritualism. But, let us hear another chief of the 
same school, before we turn the weapon.” p. 189 sqq. 

The person here referred to is Mr. Newman, over whose re- 
cent efforts to advance the “new reformation” there is great 
rejoicing among its advocates. And surely, if it so greatly 
needed the aid afforded by Mr. Newman’s recent work, “Phases 
of Faith; or, Passages from the History of my Creed,” its 
case must be indeed adesperate one. Mr. Newman, having 
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become an unbeliever, favors the public with a book, to let 
every body know that he could not help it. The successive 
stages by which he reached his present position, are described 
in full under the title of Phases. Our limited time will not 
admit of our giving a particular account of these. He finds 
St. Paul a “broken reed,” because, as he tells us, he (Paul), 
in his treatment of the gift of tongues, speaks like an Irving- 
ite, and because the Christ of Paul’s epistles is a different 
being from the Christ of the evangelists. We would very 
humbly suggest, whether Mr. Newman is not here putting the 
cart before the horse, and whether it would not have been quite 
as well, and rather more in accordance with common sense, to 
say, that Irving speaks like an Irvingite of what Paul says 
concerning the gift of tongues, and that the discrepancy be- 
tween St. Paul and the evangelists, was, if any there were, 
very likely to have been discovered long before he brought his 
conceited ignorance to the functions of a Biblical critic. The 
fifiy-third chapter of Isaiah kept him for some time, yet oscil- 
lating in vacuo, until the suggestion that “the narrative had 
been strained by credulity,” caused this last link also to snap, 
and to drop him into the fraternal embrace of Dr. Strauss. 
The whole narrative or history of his creed is an exceedingly 
childish affair, exhibiting a series of infidel phenomena by no 
means new: they consist substantially of old, worn out mis 
representations, crambe bis quaterque recocta; of stale objec- 
tions to miracles; cavils, a thousand times refuted, about dates 
and names; a great deal of absurd declamation and inconclu- 
sive reasoning, based upon the proposition which nobody dis- 
putes, “that miraculous phenomena will never prove the good- 
ness and veracity of God, if we do not know these qualities in 
Him without a miracle:” in which he shows that he does not 
even know what purpose miracles were designed to answer, 
that is, to attest a special manifestation of divine goodness : 
from these and still more foolish positions he rushes on, until, 
in his sixth phase, “he attempts to cut up historical religion 
by the roots, and represents religion as a state of sentiment to- 
ward God that is independent of any outward creed whatever.” 
(Pearson, p. 197) We must pass over his absurd arguments 
employed in this connexion to show, that “historical evidence 
must be wholly without value to men not learned in history,” 
and get rid, fora while,of Mr. Newman, by quoting Mr. 
Pearson’s concluding remarks on this singular person : 

“But Mr. Newman’s drift is to get rid of an historical Christ. 
He insinuates that Jesus was far from perfect—that his portrait 
us drawn by the evangelists is, in a great measure, imaginary 
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—and, if asked to specify the faults in that matchless charac- 
ter, he maintains that he is not bound to do so, because this 
were presuming him to be perfect until we find him to be iin- 
perfect.”” [Query: can this man’s mind be sane?] “Yes. If 
a man is generally reported to be honest, and claims to be ac- 
counted so, you, if you deny it, are obliged to establish the 
charge of dishonesty. It is generally acknowledged that every 
mere man is imperfect—every sane mind admits it. The ouus 
probandi, therefore, lies on him who denies it. So with the 
man who denies the sinless character of Jesus. We meet 
with another strange thing here. Mr. Newman represents it 
as moral suicide to sit in judgment on the claims of Jesus and 
then to submit our judgment to his authority, first to criticise 
and then to cease our criticism, first to exercise free thought 
and then to abandon it. We say, that to yield the mind up to 
Christ, after having been convinced of the divinity of his 
claims, is alone worthy of the name of free thought. And 
we ask, do you act thus in common life—in selecting a friend, 
forexample? Youcriticise at first. Do you go on with your 
criticism? Mr. Newman would have us believe that it is with 
pain he gives up ‘sentiments toward an historical person, which 
have been tenderly cherished asa religion.’ But with his 
book hefore us, we refuse to do so. 

“In concluding the ‘phases,’ he deems himself warranted, 
from his previous ‘passages,’ to consider it as a settled point 
that the external revelation is in collision with the moral senti- 
ments. We have here Spiritualism versus Christianity. ‘If 
the spirit within us,’ says he, ‘and the Bible (or church) with- 
out us are at variance, we must either follow the inward and 
disregard the outward law ; else we must renounce the in- 
ward law and obey the outward.’ Matters have been brought 
to no such pass. The child has not received ‘discordant com- 
mands’ from his father and mother, and is not reduced to ‘the 
painful necessity of disobeying one in order to obey the other.’ 
Mr. Newman, throughout his book, has given such representa- 
tions of the atonement and the doctrines connected with it, 
not to speak of the old refuted objections which he brings 
against many parts of the sacred record, as to remind us of the 
coarseness and unfairness of the school of Paine. He has first 
perverted the outward law, and then set over against it the in- 
ward. He has exalted the one tothe judgment seat, and then 
brings the other blackened and deformed before it, to be con- 
demned. And what, afier all, does he mean by ‘the spirit 
within us,’ but individual feeling? One man’s spiritualism 
nay differ widely from another man’s. Judging from some 
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recent manifestations, the inward oracle is far from being har- 
monious in its utterances. ‘The authoritative unity claimed 
for it, is afiction. Newman’s Personal Spiritualism, in place 
of being a centre of rest, must be a perpetual battle-field be- 
tween the claims of feeling and the claims of the understand- 
ing.’ (Brit. Quarterly, No. XXIII) And then that wilful 
blindness to, or ungrateful reading of, the world’s history, to 
speak of the world’s religious progress as having been inter- 
cepted or turned back by the claim of Messiahship for Jesus. 
And what a miserable delusion to anticipate, that if the world 
was swept clear of intellectual creeds and an historical chris- 
tianity, and men were thrown on their own inward sentiments, 
having no doctrine in common but the vague thing called 
‘God’s sympathy with individual man,’ the race would move 
steadily onward! But for the historical christianity which he 
contemns, Mr. Newman’s religion, most assuredly, would not 
have differed in the degree that it does, from the religion of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers. The ‘progress’ would 
not have been quite so ‘spiritual.’ ” p. 199 sqq. 

To the same school as the foregoing belongs Mr. Mackay, 
who, in his work entitled “Progress of the intellect,” speaks 
very contemptuously of the doctrinal articles and creeds of our 
age, and assumes a like hostile attitude with Parker, Newman 
and Co., towards the doctrines of the christian redemption. 
Mr. Pearson says of him: ‘Our author places the polytheistic 
systems of the Greeks and the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
on the same plane; both, according to him, being the mind’s 
own weaving, the results of investing the inward conceptions 
with an outward and divine authority. He assumes that all 
religion isa form of symbolism; Christianity and material 
idolatry being in this respect on the same level, only the one is 
deemed a higher product of the intellectual law of develop- 
ment than the other. Like Mr. Parker and his fellow disci- 
ples, he holds that Christianity has twoaspects. The first is 
‘the moral conception, which, as eternally good and true, is 
not so much its own peculiarity as an essential part of all civ- 
ilization.’ And secondly, its ‘special dogmas and forms,’ such 
as the atonement and Spirit’s ‘influences,’ which, making up 
its accidental expression or clothing, have never ceased to ac- 
company its development, though often threatening to obscure 
or supersede the vital meaning connected with them.’ This 
is something like taking a man’s soul for his clothes, or depri- 
ving him of reason and intelligence, in order to reduce him to 
a mere animal. Mr. Mackay, in short, like his fellow on the 
other side of the Atlantic, is a resolute disciple of whiat is call 
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ed ‘absolute religion,’ ‘an eternal, never-failing principle,’ of 
which all religious symbols or dogmas are but a temporary 
livery. By this eternal, indestructible principle, we are to un- 
derstand some such vague thing as a sense of dependence, ot 
a feeling of Divine sympathy, which, as an ultimate fact, is 
supposed to underlie all the religions that the world ever saw ; 
a sort of universal soul pervading all systems, Pagan, Hebrew 
and Christian, a kind of pantheistic element, to which all ‘ar- 
tificial forms of ritual or creed’ bear the same temporary rela- 
tion that the leaves of the forest, or the grass of the field bear 
to the principle of life that pervades the universe. Mr. Mackay 
would, without scruple, endorse Mr. Parker’s statement, ‘there 
is but one religion, as one ocean; though we call it faith in 
our church, and infidelity out of the church.’ And he would 
shake hands with brother Newman in affirming, ‘religion was 
created by the inward instincts of the soul: it had afterwards 
to be pruned and chastened by the skeptical understanding.’ ” 
p. 202 sqq. 

Here we would merely venture to ask: suppose that the 
skeptical understanding of one age prunes away one element, 
another yet another, and so on, until all is pruned away—a 
development that is not only likely to happen, but which has 
happened, and is even now, in sundry quarters, in a state of 
rampancy—will the soul’s religion then consist in having none 
at all? Are the opinions held by thousands of recent German 
immigrants, and the doctrines proclaimed by their immeasura- 
bly infamous newspapers, are these the legitimate form and 
expression of the pruned and chastened religion? Will those 
profound philosophers, those rapt mystagogues of the “uni- 
versal, absolute religion,” condescend to inform us? Who is 
not forcibly reminded here of Schiller’s famous dystich : 


““Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen, 
Die du mir nennst !—Und warum keine? Aus Religion.” 


Mr. Mackay is not slow or timid in carrying on the pruning 
and chastening process. Regarding the Bible doctrines of the 
fall of man, atonement by Christ, and regeneration through 
the Spirit, as excrescences threatening to obscure or supersede 
the vital element, he lops them off. He does not deny that 
the fall and the atonement are in the Bible, but he dismisses 
them as mere “tricks of fancy,” “ancient superstitions,” “sub- 
jective facts in the writer’s mind,” in short, only “a projection 
of the inward consciousness into the outward world.” Here, 
again, we would, most humbly and deferentially, venture a 
brief remark. If, as Mr. Newman affirms, “religion was cre 
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ated by the inward instincts of the soul,” we suppose that the 
aforesaid “projection of the inward consciousness into the out- 
ward world,” must have been for a time (with a vast portion 
of mankind by no means yet expired) at least, a necessary 
phenomenon of the creative energy of the soul’s inward in- 
stincts, constituting an important stadium in the religious de- 
velopments of our race: entitled, therefore, to be treated with 
some respect, even when subjected to the pruning and chast- 
ening process of the skeptical understanding. And then the 
question very naturally arises: was this special and peculiar 
projection a necessary accident, i. e. an unavoidable point and 
state of transition in the religious development of our race, or 
was it necessary, as an essential element of the universal, ab- 
solute religion? If the former, then the time may be at hand 
when the skeptical understanding may justly cast it aside as 
obsolete and effete; if the latter, we do not yet distinctly per- 
ceive how itis ever to be gotten rid of. We need a great deal 
more light than we are likely ever to get respecting the uni- 
versal, absolute religion, with its multiform projections. We 
incline to think that this theory very much resembles those 
huge, unwieldy pieces of ordnance at Constantinople, which 
would, doubiless, do terrific execution, if only they could be 
got ready to be discharged at the right moment, and in the right 
direction, and if there were not much greater danger that, 
when discharged, they would burst and blow up the engineers, 
than that they would do any damage to the unfortunate vic- 
tims whom they are designed to annihilate. It is alwayssafest 
to proceed with caution, and never to underlake too much ata 
time. We feel no alarm. Mr. Newman and his coadjutors 
are not likely seriously to damage christianity and the church. 
However, what they can do, that they do in right good earnest. 
They éry at least. 

Mr. Mackay seems to aspire to the lofty distinction of rival- 
ling the illustrious Dr. Strauss in audacity of negation. While 
he admits that there existed the notion of atonement in the 
Hebrew mind, he “cannot admit the atonement doctrine to 
have been authorized by Jesus as part of his religion.” “He 
is aware, however, that the teaching of Christ had something 
to do with the doctrine, and that the evangelists, in recording 
his sayings, are not altogether silent in reference to it. But the 
‘foolishness’ cannot be tolerated, the ‘stumbling-block’ must be 
removed, though it be at the expense of Christ’s character and 
the credit of the sacred record. Jesus, according)y, is repre- 
sented as having eventually been influenced, coniiary to his 
viiginal intentions, by the prevailing idea of meritorious sul 
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fering, in order ‘to uphold his sinking cause.’ ‘He used the 
terms and symbols of his age.’ These the disciples applied 
literally, ‘thereby creating a superstitious mystery never delib- 
erately contemplated by their Master.’ That there are ‘distinct 
announcements by Jesus of his propitiatory death,’ recorded 
in the gospels, Mr. Mackay does not venture todeny. Buthe 
easily disposes of them. Just as Mr. Newman, after putting 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah on the rack, and failing to ex- 
tort a confession to his liking, settled the matter by saying that 
he ‘had no proof that the narrative had not been strained by 
credulity,’—so Mr. Mackay declares that none of the distinct 
aunouncements referred to ‘can be relied on as authentic ;’ or, 
lest this should be going too far, ‘it seems needless to ascribe 
to them more than the figurative sense.’ Mircles are impossi- 
ble, says Strauss. ‘The doctrine of atonement is incredible, 
says Mackay. And nothing remains but to falsify the record, 
or to bring myths and symbolism to account for them.”— 
p. 205 sq. 

Now, what is all this but a most arrogant and impudent as- 
sumption of authority to deny what the scriptures present as 
highest, holiest, most momentous truth—what the profoundest 
learning, as well as the most simple understanding has, in all 
ages, understood the sacred word to declare as literally and ab- 
solutely true? We see very little use in reasoning with such 
men, or arguing against such positions. Mr. Pearson very 
properly says that, as Mr. Mackay reproduces Strauss’s mythi- 
cal theory, the answer to Strauss is substantially the answer to 
be given to his notions of the Messianic development. Our 
author then fully discusses his arbitrary assertions relative to 
the atonement, showing how utterly his development-theory is 
here at fault, seeing that history, whose evidence can be.set 
aside only by the most gross assumptions, is entirely opposed 
toit. “Any writer who should deal with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as he has done, could not be expected to feel much scru- 
ple in twisting the New Testament record. It serves his theory 
of symbolism, to make out idolatry or Moloch-worship to have 
been the practice of the early Hebrews. The ancient Hebrew 
God, according to him, was only one of the many gods of the 
nations, and cannibalism was associated with the rites paid to 
him by the people. ‘The sacred record is at open conflict with 
this, the fact being that in the earliest Hebrew writings we have 
some of the sublimest descriptions of the glory of the one God 
that are to be found inthe Bible. Mr. Mackay feels this. But 
in order to preserve his theory, he is forced to come out with 
the assertion that the Bible writers have transferred to olden 
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times improvements of newer date,—ancient Moloch practices 
having been cleansed by modern white-wash, and then im- 
pressed with the stamp of antiquity. And if we ask for evi- 
dence in support of this ‘borrowed belief,’ we receive no better 
answer than that it must have been so because his develop- 
ment-theory requires it. Having in this way made out a He- 
brew development from mere nature-worship up through po- 
lytheism to the recognition of a personal and independent 
God, itcould not be difficult for him to make out a Christian 
development in which Christ and Paul stand at antipodes—a 
development, however, according to his own showing, in the 
contrary direction, from better to worse. 

“But this is no more the development of the New Testa- 
ment than the other is of the Old. There was development 
throughout the period embraced by the New Testament record, 
but it was like the morning light which shineth more and 
more until the perfect day. Men must presume very much 
upon the unreasoning belief or intense hatred of our age in 
regard to evangelical religion, who can say either that there is 
not the slightest allusion in the teaching of Jesus to the evan- 
gelical doctrine of atonement, or that he, on the whole, dis- 
couraged the idea of it. ‘That the doctrine is not so fully 
enunciated in the discourses of Christ as in the letters of his 
apostles, must be admitted. But this is just what might have 
been expected. In the one case, the work of atonement was 
unfulfilled ; in the other case, it was finished and had become 
matter of history. Besides, the strain of Christ’s teaching 
pointed to the time when the germs of truth which he had 
thrown out among his disciples would be fully unfolded, when, 
under an increased effulgence from on high, they should see 
the truth enshrined in his sayings which their prejudices pre- 
vented them from now doing. ‘The atonement was embraced 
in Christ’s teaching. What can be more explicit than his own 
words—words which are felt to be a difficulty, even by Mr. 
Mackay—“T'he Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” The 
‘Pauline development’ was not different from this, nor any 
thing added to this, but it was this truth more fully unfolded, 
and made, as it was designed to be, the grand central fact of 
the gospel of Christ. The progress of the New Testament 
was no more ‘the progress of the intellect? than was the pro- 
gress of the ancient Hebrews. Mr. Mackay fails in giving us 
any thing more than assumptions for his bold denial that the 
doctrines of Paul’s epistles is countenanced by the prophets 
and the Great 'l'eacher, as completely as he does in finding a 
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basement for his assertions that idolatry was the established 
religion in Israel up to the reign of Josiah—that the prophets 
then, in adaptation to the wants of the age, remodelled the 
system, made Jehovah, who had hitherto been only one among 
the many gods, now the Universal Power, and then represent- 
ed this better religion as the religion of Moses and the early 
Hebrews. We are constrained to say that Mr. Mackay, in 
thus dealing with history, is guilty of the very deception which 
he would charge upon the ‘holy men of God,’ and our wonder 
is how he can attempt to palm it upon the world. But the 
atonement must be got rid of. The gospel doctrines must be 
deprived of their historical basis. And since the attempt to 
expel them from the sacred page has confessedly failed, noth- 
ing remains but to resolve them into the conceptions of a past 
age, t6 bring them before the chancery of the mind’s own de- 
cision, and to dismiss them as unfit for this stage in ‘the Pro- 
gress of the Intellect.’” p. 208 sqq. 

Kor our own part, we do not think that there is a nation up- 
ou earth, whose history could not very easily be travestied and 
burlesqued in the manner in which Mackay has perverted and 
distorted the sacred record: all that is necessary, is, to sit down 
very coolly with paper and ink before you, and pen in hand, 
to select the prominent facts of any such history, facts to which 
all its other events bear a more or less dependent relation, and 
then simply to deny that such facts ever transpired or occurred, 
and to substitute others in their place; a process requiring no- 
thing more than audacious and unscrupulous effrontery ; and 
for this reason we are of opinion that, were it not that great 
numbers are always ready and willing to be misled by such 
unblushing audacity of assertion, it would not be worth while 
to argue the matter for one moment with such perverters of the 
truth. Mr. Pearson next enters into an elaborate examination 
of Mr. Morell’s “Philosophy of Religion,” a work in which 
the author, although by no means to be placed on a level with 
Parker, Newman and Mackay, advances opinions and lays 
down doctrines, the tendency of which is, to end in the notions 
and pernicious errors of those men. Want of time forbids 
our following him in this most able and searching discussion. 
After disposing of Mr. Morell’s particular views and opinions, 
he takes a general view of the whole subject upon which his- 
torical and evangelical christianity is at issue with those men, 
reviews and thoroughly ventilates their doctrines and theories, 
and gives them acomplete and triumphant refutation. Inter- 
esting as it would be to present an abstract of his argument, 
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we must here also, for the reason stated above, decline the at- 
tempt, and, taking leave of our author, confine ourselves to a 
few concluding remarks upon the a:pwror Yevdos, the funda- 
mental error, which underlies the theories, notof Parker, New- 
man and Mackay only, but Mr. Morell’sas well. Mr. Morell, 
in common with the trio just named, resolves religion into a 
peculiar mode of feeling, and, though treating the objective 
element with more respect, reduces it to comparatively little 
value. The subjective or intuitional consciousness has, in his 
speculations, a province assigned to it, that can scarcely con- 
sist with the claim of scripture to be accounted the law and 
the testimony. Although many of Mr. Morell’s observations 
upon the intuitional consciousness are quite consistent with a 
sound and clearly discriminating psychology, he so utterly ex- 
aggerates its powers and the scope of its functions, as to lay 
himself open to the charge, that he ascribes to man a new 
faculty, for whose existence and active exercise such as alleged, 
there is no warrant furnished by any experience, or by the 
acutest introverted observation. And when he, and the others 
spoken of above, deny all external and supernatural revela- 
tion, and refer us, in respect of our religious concerns, to the 
subjective or intuitional consciousness, is it not quite obvious, 
that we are at once shifted from the only solid foundation 
which the world has ever known, and which is laid from with- 
out and above in our consciousness and our conscience, to the 
ever-varying sandbank of the religious consciousness of man- 
kind in its perfect self-sufficiency and entire independence of 
supernatural enlightenment, influence and aid: a quicksand, 
of which not only the general aspects are constantly changing, 
but upon which every individual rears (or enjoys full license 
to rear) his own little mole-hill, enshrining bis own idols; and 
then, after a while, awakes from his illusion only to rush into 
another, probably, according to all past experience, still more 
gross; or perhaps, to display his superior intuitional processes 
or developments, disports himself in ruthlessly demolishing the 
pigmy structures erected by his neighbors. ‘T'alk as they will 
of the religious consciousness of humanity, the doctrines of 
these men deny, in spite of themselves, its reality, by doing 
away with all positive, absolute religious trath, which alone can 
give to consciousness an object, and without which that which 
they call consciousness is only a process of the speculative rea- 
son, or even of the imagination ; a process to which common 
minds can rise only in the form of wild fanaticism. The doc- 
trines held, the external manifestations of religious character 
and life exhibited, by different nations and generations, in suc- 
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cessive ages, are all equally consistent with the only test here 
recognized, all equally religious, because all are expressions, 
utterances, developments, manifestations, phenomena, or what- 
ever else they may be called, of the subjective intuitional con- 
sciousness. What though Mr. Morell would apply, as the 
others will not, that test only within the pale of christianity 
and of christian fellowship, he throws wide the door to un- 
bounded license, when he shifts the basis of religious certitude 
from the inspired volume to the religious consciousness of hu- 
manity which it awakens. Surely Storch, Stiibner, Miinzer, 
Matthys and Bockelsohn, and many other raving fanatics, 
would have had the plea, that ¢heir consciousness had been 
thus awakened, in their favor. After denying, as Mr. Morell 
does, that the Bible is a revelation, what use, nay what sense, 
can there be in saying: “the power which that book possesses 
of conveying a revelation to us, consists in its aiding in the 
awakenment and elevation of our religious consciousness ?” 
What can give to it, more than to the Koran or the writings of 
Aerdusc ht, the power thus to aid and to awaken, if it be not 
its absolute authority asa revelation from God of divine truths 
of doctrines to be believed, of divine acts to be relied upon, of 
divine precepts to be obeyed? Mr. Morell defines christianity, 
viewed as an outward condition of the religious life, to _ 
“that religion which rests upon the consciousness of the 
demption of the world through Jesus Christ.” The for eXx- 
planation which he any where gives of what he means by 
this, is: “the exclusiveness of christianity as the sole appoint- 
ed means of human recovery, and the concentration of the 
agency of such recovery in the life and person of Cliist, his 
torically considered.” Who does not see the refined rational- 
ism of De Weitte and others peeping out here? And does not 
Mr. Morell know that, when the whole Christ of the Bible 
revelation is not received, this expression, the redemption of 
the world through Christ, is one of the vaguest in vogue among 
men: that it may mean any thing, or next to nothing, accord 
ing to the state of the religious consciousness of him who uses 
it?) Do we not know that it is as current among Unitarians 
and Universalists as it is among evangelical christians, and that 
the ‘‘school of progress * will not object to it, so long as they 
are allowed to e mploy it, subject to their interpretation, to the 
chastening process of the skeptical understanding. ‘T'o quote 
Mr. Pearson once more: “under its ample shade would come 
multitudes of teachers in Germany, America, England, and 
elsewhere, whose ideas of redemption and the Redeemer aie 
az far apart fiom the christian dectines as the Kast is fiom the 
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West. This vague and brief allusion to the objective ele- 
ment can only be explained on the principle, so dear to our 
modern sentimentalists, of unduly magnifying every thing 
within man, and lessening whatever comes to him in the shape 
of religion from without. What Mr. Morell’s views are of the 
process through which the redemption of the world has been 
effected, and of the personal constitution of the Redeemer, 
we know not. But he has laid himself open to the suspicion 
of making the essential elements of the Christian life inde 
pendent of those grand peculiar doctrines which have been 
generally understood to be the truth as it is in Jesus.” p. 218 
sqq- 

But to return to the power of awakening and elevating our 
religious consciousness, which Mr. Morell ascribes to the Bible: 
we have but a few more sentences to add. Eiven within the 
pale of christendom, what widely different and antagonistic 
states of consciousness does not the sacred record awaken, say, 
e.g. between the Jesuit and the Puritan. And if our religi 
ous consciousness should become so perverted, our intuitional 
faculty so enervated, as that we should become a sincere vota 
ry of fetichism, what can Mr. Morell, and Messrs. Parker, 
Newman and Mackay have to say against our subjective reli 
gious position, and that of the African savages with whom we 
fraternize, when there is no supreme authority, no fixed basis 
of certitude, no paramount test of absolute truth—nothing but 
subjective or intuitional consciousness? It will not do for 
them to refer us to the purifying and elevating influence ex 
erted by the more highly cultivated intellect upon the religious 
consciousness ; for, even according to their own doctrines, reli 
gion is not an affair of the intellect. If it were, an elevated 
religious consciousness could be looked for only in those whose 
minds were highly cultivated, and then the unlearned, those 
whose intellect had not been cultivated, would be condemned 
to a vileand grovelling religious consciousness. If they refer 
us to theinselves, we can only tell them that for every particu 
lar in which their religious views (views, we say, because, af 
ter all, the whole affair is, with them, a concernment of the 
intellect or the speculative reason) are higher than those of the 
gross polytheist, or the worshipper of Quitzliopotzli, they ar 
indebted to that very volume, whose veracity they deny, and 
whose authority they reject. 

We can, froin all this, arrive only at one or the other of the 
following conclusions: either religion is nothing but an illu 
sion, a hallucination, at most an unreal phantasm, which every 
lndividual brain conjures up according to its owu subjective 
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tendencies, for its own benefit or delectation ; or, every religi- 
ous notion is, at least temporally or periodically, true: every 
human feeling is religious, as in the ancient Grecian mytholo- 
gy : every expression of the subjective, intuitional conscious- 
ness is a component part, more or less important, of the great 
ocean of the religious consciousness of the race, of the great, 
one, universal religion. ‘That Mr. Morell would spurn such 
views, so broadly and distinctly stated, we do believe; but 
they are legitimate deductions from his doctrines, and those of 
the men with whom he has, in a measure, made common 
cause. They are, as justly as atheism or pantheism, to be 
placed under the general and comprehensive category of infi 
delity. 


ASTICLE VY. 
rHE MARYLAND SYNOD’S QUESTION 
History. 


In the month of October, 1853, the Synod of Maryland 
held its sessions in the Second English Lutheran Church of 
Baltimore. ‘The report of the presiding officer, exhibiting his 
official acts during the year, was submitted, as is usual, to the 
revision of a committee. The report of this committee was 
adopted by Synod, and, in reference to the point under con 
sideration, reads as follows: “That the action of the President, 
in giving an honorable dismission to Rev. ———, cannot be 
considered as final, inasmuch as an honorable dismission can 
not constitutionally be given by its presiding officer to a mem 
ber who remains within the bounds of the Synod. ‘The com- 
mittee, therefore, propose the following resolution: Resolved, 
‘That the Synod do not confirm the dismission given to Rev. 

—_—, which it is understood is still in his hands, and conse- 
quently under our control, but that Brother ———— be required 
to return it.” The clause of the constitution, which the Syn- 
od regarded as violated by their presiding officer, is found chap. 
2, Sec. 4, under the caption other members of Synod, and 
reads as follows, viz: ‘Any minister or licentiate in good 
standing, who removes from the bounds of this Synod into 
those of another, shall, on application tothe President, receive 
a certificate under his siguature, of his honorable dismission 
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and such certificate shall be required of every member of an- 
other Synod who applies for admission into this body.” ‘The 
case was one in which the applicant for a certificate of dismis- 
sal remained within the bounds of the Synod. ‘Two members 
of the Synod gave notice of their intention to enter a protest, 
on the record, against this decision. As they failed to present 
their protest, before the adjournment of Synod, the Secretary, 
according to by-laws Sec. 16, excluded the document from 
the minutes. At the meeting of Synod, in Clearspring, in 
October of the following year, a motion was made, by one of 
the two who protested, to repeal the action of Synod com- 
plained of (contrary, as we think, to by-laws, Sec. 18). Pend- 
ing the discussion of this motion, it was resolved to postpone 
the whole subject until the meeting of Synod in the Capital 
city, next October. Since the action of the last Synod, the 
discussion has been continued, in the Lutheran Observer, the 
disputants unfortunately debating different questions. ‘The 
original question, viz, the constitutional action of the Presi- 
dent, in the case, having been neglected, and an abstract ques- 
tion substituted. Into this debate we have no desire to enter, 
preferring calm inquiry and investigation after truth, to special 
pleading and a display of gladiatorial skill. 


Statement of the question. 


Can a minister of the gospel, who does not intend to con- 
nect himself with any congregation or ecclesiastical body, 
claim, as his right, a certificate of dismissal in good standing, 
from the Synod or denomination with which he is connected ? 
One party affirms thathe can. We affirm that he cannot. 
Our effort, then, will be to establish the negative of the propo- 
sition. ‘This we propose to do: 

I. By a reference to the nature and constitution of the 
church. ‘The term church, as used in a popular sense, as well 
asin the word of God, indicates a society composed of all those 
who profess the true religion. It is characterized as visible 
and invisible: the former being composed of all who profess, 
and the latter of all who possess true christianity. So far as 
discipline and ordinances are concerned, we can speak only of 
the visible church. We can trace the history of this church 
back as far as the calling of Abraham, and from that point, we 
grope our way in darkness, up to our first parents. From Abra- 
ham to the present time, we have but one church, though un- 
der different dispensations. ‘This is proved by the covenants 
wade by God with Abraham iv Christ, as weil as by precious 
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promises made to his ancient people, only to be completely 
fulfilled in New ‘Testament times. See Gen. 12: 2,3; chaps. 
15 and 17; and Roms. and Gal., passim. ‘The form of the 
church, at first Patriarchal, passed into the T'heocratic and, un- 
der the christian dispensation, assumed that of Independent, 
Presbyterial, and Episcopal. In all these forms, the church 
ever remained a society, the body of Christ, &c. As the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth constitute but one human family, 
possessing all its attributes and characteristics, so the different 
associations or denominations of believers, though differently 
constituted, compose but one church, of which Christ is the 
head and governor. Now no society can exist without an or- 
ganization and controlling power. Civil and simple society 
imply this. ‘There must be a mode of receiving members, of 
disciplining the unruly, and of dismissing or expelling the in- 
corrigible. 

The society of believers, which we call the church, must, 
therefore, also have a controlling power, which power decides 
in all cases of discipline and dismission. An individual mem- 
ber, therefore, of this society, whether minister or layman, has 
not the right to claim a dismission, except in those cases in 
which the society has already conferred the right upon him. 
For, if he could claim a dismission, as a right, then it would 
follow that, in a society in which the power resides in the ex- 
pressed will of the majority, one man claims for himself more 
wisdom and power than all the rest of his brethren put togeth- 
er, Which is absurd. More than this, if one man, whether 
minister or layman, have the right to claim this dismission at 
his pleasure, then every one else in the society, for the same 
reason, possesses a similar right; and consequently the society, 
which is the creature of God, with all the blessings which it 
was designed and calculated toeffect, would be destroyed : and 
there would be within it neither the power to perpetuate, nor, 
when injured, to recover itself. Any one, who permits him- 
self to arrive at such conclusions, must have low ideas of the 
character of God, and of the church which he has established. 

We assume, without entering upon the proof in detail, that 
civil society is the creature of God, because it grows out of the 
impulses of our nature common to all men, and from our ne- 
cessities arising out of the necessities of our present existence. 
As an ordinance of God, then, it is manifestly the will of God 
that society be preserved in existence, and therefore, society 
has a right to adopt all such means as may be necessary to pre- 
vent its destruction. It is the will of God, therefore, that all 
men become and continue members of it. For the same rea- 
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son, all men have a right to become and are members of soci- 
ety, so long as they observe the social laws which God has 
given. It cannot, therefore, be the will of God that any man 
withdraw from this society, exclude himself from intercourse 
with his kind, and do violence to the laws of his nature. ‘T'o 
dismiss such an one by a formal act of society, however the 
society may be constituted, would be a participation in an act, 
at variance with the will of God, formally expressed and writ- 
ten upon the very constitution of man. How much more is 
this trae, when applied to the church. When we consider the 
church of God as made up of professed believers, and estab 
lished for the purpose of benefiting the world, we conclude, 
independently of revelation, so soon as we know its principles 
and precepts, that it is the duty of all to belong to it. It is 
the will of God that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. But the church has been in all ages, 
and is yet, the depository of the truth,and the administrator 
of the sacraments. The oracles of God were committed to her 
of old, and, through her agency, the world was to be evangel- 
ized. She is a nursery into which the seeds of eternal life are 
cast, and, when they have attained the proper stature, are trans- 
planted, as trees of righteousness, into a more congenial soil. 
The reason, then, why it isthe will of God that all men should 
belong to the church, is obvious. It cannot, then, be the will 
of God that any one remain without the pale of the church, 
and much less, that any one belonging to it, whether minister 
or layman, should abandon it, or be dismissed from it. Whith- 
er will he go? Hecan but return to the world, which is at 
enmity with God, and from which it is his duty to escape. But 
it will be urged that he does not return to the world, he is yet 
a member of the church invisible, he belongs to the elect of 
God, as is proved by his previous conduct. He is connected 
indeed with no particular church organization, but belongs to 
the church at large. We willconcede the first point assumed, 
viz: that the person under consideration has been, in the eye 
of the observer, a christian. The act, however, of leaving the 
church, or desiring a dismission from the church, is not chris- 
tian. Itis contrary to the will of God, as already deduced, 
and therefore, cannot be claimed as aright. But it may be 
urged, that there are certain reserved rights, and inalienable, 
which no society or organization can touch or control, and that 
among these are the right of disposing of himself as he may 
please. The reply is, that no one has a right to act in oppo- 
sition to the will of God. For if he have, whence did he de- 
tive it? Certainly not from the Creator, and from the creature 
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it is impossible. All men have the power, but no man has the 
right to act in opposition to the will of God. 

We are at a loss to know what is meant by the church at 
large. The term is vague and indefinite. It cannot, from the 
nature of the case, mean any particular denomination, nor all 
together. Neither can it refer to Independent christian church- 
es, for they also belong to the visible church of God. We 
cannot understand the expression, unless it mean, in religion, 
what the term squatter sovereignty means, when applied to 
our public domain. It is squatter right, in the church, au- 
thorizing and justifying any man, minister or layman, to de- 
mand a dismissal whenever it may suit his convenience, with- 
out having any definite object in view, and then squat down 
whenever and wherever it may please him most, or best pro- 
mote his own purposes. Of such right, however, neither 
scripture nor reason utters one word. Reason and experience 
teach, that man issocial, and needs society, in order to attain 
the end for which he was created, and that a state of solitude 
is abnormal and unnatural. Religion, natural and revealed, 
teaches the same truth, whilst the church of God is established, 
as a society, to give the lie to all monastic institutions, and to 
cast reprobation upon all those who, from selfish motives, seek 
to withdraw from the congregation of the faithful. But it may 
be conceded, from the nature of civil society, and of the church 
as a society for the spiritual edification of its members, that we 
are not required to give a certificate of dismissal to an appli- 
cant as aright, yet that the conscience of the applicant must 
be respected, and therefore he can demand it on this ground. 
For the enactments of men cannot, and must not shackle the 
conscience, else they become tyrannical and oppressive. More 
than this. We have no guide but conscience, in the absence 
of positive precept, and conscience is enlightened by the truth. 
If then, lam urged by conscience to demand a dismissal as 
my right, should it not be conceded? The answer to all this 
is, that the authority of conscience is admitted, in all cases, to 
be supreme to the individual. Conscience ought always to 
rule and be supreme. But, whilst the claimant fora dismissal 
js governed by conscience, it must be granted that those to 
whom the application is made have consciences also, and if 
their conscientious convictions come into collision with those of 
the other party, who should yield ; the solitary or the society ? 
The one or the many? Common sense comes in here and 
summarily decides, that where there is no law, but that im- 
pressed upon our nature, the majority rules, and therefore, no 
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one can demand as his right, that which depends upon the 
will of the majority to dispense. 

Perhaps the will of God, as deciding in this case, which we 
are seeking, may be better ascertained from his word. ‘T’o this, 
therefore, we betake ourselves, and, 


Il. Inquire the teachings of the Bible on this subject.— 
Whilst the founder and head of the church was on earth, all 
questions of doctrine, discipline, and governmennt, would have 
been settled by a reference to his decision. ‘The same result 
could have been had, by the decision of one, or all of the 
Apostles, under inspiration. As no case precisely like this is 
recorded in the sacred narrative, we are left to deductions from 
facts and general principles growing out of facts, and positive 
precepts, if we can find any, touching the point under discus- 
sion. 

Two particulars seem to be clearly made out by the word of 
God, viz: 1. The majority, and not the individual, decided 
in all cases of counsel and deliberation,and: 2. Positive pre- 
cepts, so far as understood, are adverse to the act and the rghit 
of dismissal, under the circumstances. 

1. In all cases of counsel and deliberation, the majority, and 
not the individual, decides. We take for granted, that, when 
the majority has the right to decide, the individual has no right 
to demand. Even in those cases in which inspired Apostles 
constituted a part of the assembly, the majority wielded the 
power, and sent forth the enactment. ‘The first chapter of the 
acts of the Apostles contains an account of the first assembly 
of the church, after the resurrection of our Lord, and was 
composed of Apostles and believers, men and women, num- 
bering one hundred and twenty. This assembly decided, 
without a dissenting voice, to choose a successor to Judas, who 
had fallen from his office by transgression. ‘They prayed, and 
gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he 
was numbered with the eleven apostles. Let us suppose that 
there had not prevailed the unanimity which existed, how 
would the question have been settled? Evidently by the de- 
cision of the majority. Suppose that Joseph, dissatisfied with 
the decision, and uneasy from many causes unknown to the 
brethren, yet a member of the churgh in good standing, had 
demanded, as his right, a dismissal to Judaism, or Paganism, 
or the church at large; what may we suppose would have 
been the language and conduct of the brethren? They would 
first have looked with surprise upon such a novel proposition. 
What! no assembling with the brethren, no mingling of pray- 
er, and praise, and thanksgiving to the great Master, with those 
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who have just come out of the world for this purpose!!! Per- 
haps Peter would turn upon him his piercing eyes, and utter 
the solemn words: “Thou hast no part nor lot in this matter.” 
It is clear, they could not, under such circumstances, dismiss ~ 
him. Suppose that Joseph, from disappointment and cha- 
grin, would put his turban on his head, and turn on his heel, 
and snap his finger and say aloud, that he did not care a but- 
ton for their decision, and walk out of the assembly into the 
church at large, would they have reason to revise their decision 
and yield to his wishes? We think not, and we flatter our- 
selves with the belief that the Apostles and others assembled 
would agree with us. 

The next council recorded in the New Testament, is found 
in the 15th chapter of the acts, and is constituted of Apostles, 
Elders, and the whole church at Jerusalem, to settle the ques- 
tion whether the law of Moses was binding upon the Gentile 
converts. It would seem that there had been much disputing, 
and then Peter arose, and after him James, whose sentiments 
on the subject before them, were adopted by the whole coun- 
cil. ‘The conclusion at which they aimed, on this subject, is 
expressed in the following language: Acts 15: 23, &c. “The 
Apostles and elders and brethren send greeting unto the breth- 
ren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Ci- 
licia: It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one ac- 
cord,to send chosen men unto you. For it seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things,” &c. The particulars worthy of 
attention in this convention, are the following, viz: 

1. It was composed of Apostles, Elders, or Bishops, or 
Preachers, and brethren, or lay members of the church. In 
this respect, similar to our Synods, with this exception, that 
Apostles were present, and perhaps a larger proportion of lay- 
men than are ordinarily admitted to vote among us. 

2. The question for the decision of which they were assem- 
bled, was not one of discipline, but of doctrine. A question, 
the determination of which would contribute much to the 
prosperity of the church among the Gentiles, and the happi- 
ness of the individual members of the church, because it would 
affect, not a part, but the whole of the church. It was aques- 
tion, therefore, of far greater importance than the one which 
the Maryland Synod was required to settle. 

3. It was decided, not by authority, as though the Apostles, 
under inspiration, had uttered the will of God, not to be gai: 
said, or controverted ; but by fair discussion in which, it ap 
pears, uot only that all had a right to express their views, but 
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that many used it, for there was much discussion. A course 
entirely different would have been pursued, if the decision had 
rested upon the authority of inspiration. Besides, the language 
in which the decision was expressed, would have been differ- 
ent. Whether this convention establishes the authority of 
Synods, in settling church difficulties, whether of doctrine or 
discipline, definitively, I will not now presume to affirm. Cer- 
tainly it establishes and sanctions a mode of doing so. It af- 
firms the authority of the majority, in the decisions of ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and it proves that the church possesses authority. 

4. The language in which the opinion of this assembly is 
expressed, is worthy of especial attention. ‘“It seemed good 
unto us, viz, Apostles, Elders and Brethren, being assembled 
with one accord. For it seemed good unto the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these ne- 
cessary things,” &c. Here we are taught practically, as else- 
where by precept, that the Spirit of God is with his people in 
their deliberations and conclusions, put forth for his glory, in 
the highest welfare of the church. Shall we conclude that 
the Holy Ghost is not with the assemblies of his people, in 
the church and in the Synods, and in other conventions of his 
people now, as he was in the Synod at Jerusalem? Or shall 
we conclude that he yet dwells with his church, whether in 
her general or representative assemblies, or in her individual 
congregations, and that the decision of a majority, properly 
formed and ascertained, is an expression of his will, for all 
practical purposes, as far as we can ascertain it. If this be not 
the true state of the case, then we ask, with all submission, 
how is the will of God to be ascertained, for the settling of dif- 
ficulties inthe church? If it be alleged that the will of God 
cannot be known, without a new revelation from him, then 
are we thrown back, as in the former case, upon the majority, 
as expressing in their opinions, the collected wisdom of the as- 
sembly. If this conclusion be correct, then no member of the 
church, whether clergyman or layman, has a sight to demand 
a dismissal from the church, but must submit to the decision 
of the majority, as expressing the will of God, as far as it can 
be ascertained. Perhaps it will be objected, that no such terms 
as Synod, ecclesiastical court, &c., are mentioned in the word 
of God, and therefore there is no warrant for Synodical action, 
and no authority for Synodical power, and that the power re- 
sides with the individual, until he transfers it to the Synod. 
The discussion of this topic we postpone, and propose to con- 
sider, under the general head of Synods and ministers. It is 
sufficient for the present to say that the objection is met, by the 
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very nature of civil society, and especially the nature of the 
christian church. 

We proceed to consider the second point made out, as we 
suppose, by the word of God, viz: Positive precepts, so far 
as understood, are adverse to the act and the right of disinis- 
sal, under the circumstances. Since the nature of civil soci- 
ety, and especially the church, is such as to refer all authority 
to the majority, where the will of God cannot be otherwise 
more clearly ascertained ; and since the Apostolical church 
pursued this course, in the few cases left on record, even in the 
most important matters, it is altogether unlikely that the posi- 
tive precepts of the Bible would come into conflict with this 
position. One of the precepts of the Bible, inculcated in va- 
rious places, is submission to lawfully constituted authority, 
or, if not lawfully constituted, the powers that be; 1 Pet. 2: 
13. “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake,” &c. Now, whilst we freely concede that this 
passage has a direct reference to civil institutions, and the pre- 
servation of good order and subjection in the State, and has no 
reference to Synods, as such, we are as fully assured that the 
spirit of the precept is of universal application. The principle 
is true, in the household, in the State, in the meetings of the 
people, in the church and in the Synodical sessions of the 
church. The reason of the duty is always the same, “forthe 
Lord’s sake.” A similar precept we find in Rom. 13:1. 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God: The powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive unto 
themselves damnation,” &c. ‘The precept here is plain. The 
christian submits to the enactments which have been made, 
though he may feel them to be oppressive. He knows that 
authority is necessary. He knows also that all human enact- 
ments are imperfect, and their execution often unequal, and 
that he could probably himself not make them better, if he 
would make the effort: he submits, therefore, for a twofold 
reason, and waits for a glorious hereafter. Let us assume that, 
in the history of the church, it has been found useful and ne- 
cessury for the church, in her representatives, to hold an annu- 
al convention ; that this convention has been made necessary 
for the preservation of the purity of the church in doctrineand 
in practice ; that the congregations could not safely employ 
the services of a minister who was not in connection with some 
one evangelical convention or Synod; that this convention, 
for its own preservation and the welfare of the church, must 
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have its regulations ; that the convention is organized, its rules 
of order and governinent are formed, and all its proceedings 
are commenced, conducted and concluded in the fear of God, 
and with the measure of wisdom which such imperfect beings 
as ministets are, could attain. Suppose that a man, regularly 
introduced into this convention, desires liberty or license to 
preach the gospel, submits to an examination, is approved, li- 
censed, and in due season ordained to preach the everlasting 
gospel, wishes, for reasons unknown, to separate himself from 
this convention, with no purpose to unite with any other simi- 
lar association, or any other church, can he demand as his right 
a certificate of honorable dismissal from this body, upon the 
principle involved in the positive precepts quoted above. We 
say no. He is bound to submit to the judgment of his breth- 
ren upon christian principles, and he will do so, if christian 
principles prevail in his heart. ‘The convention which would 
concede such a right, would violate the precept, “bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ;” and that 
other social precept, “look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others ;” and that other 
one, “brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; con- 
sidering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 

The same principle of submission to the church is directly 
expressed in Matth. 18: 15, 16,17, &c. The case is that of 
trespass against a brother. Reconciliation is to be effected, if 
possible, between the parties. If this should fail, one or two 
more are to be added to the pacificators. If this should fail 
to produce reconciliation, the last resort is the church. “But, 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” ‘The authority of the church 
is here distinctly asserted, and that authority, asin the two 
conventions recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, is expressed 
by the majority. If any one assert that a Synod, as constitu- 
ted among us, is not the church with full powers in «matters 
over which jurisdiction has been given to it, we desire to have 
no controversy with that man. With such an one we caunot 
reason. The same truth, we think, is taught in those passages 
of the Bible which represent the church as one body, composed 
of varivuus members, and as a house made up of paits all rest- 
ing upon the Apostles and prophets, as the foundation, and 
Jesus Christ asthe chief corner-stone. Especially when these 
expressions are taken in connection with the cautions ag: rinst 
divisions and schisms, thus destroying the beauty, mating the 
symmetry and enervating the power of the church 
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III. We proceed to consider the practice of the church, on 
this subject. Three forms of church government have existed 
in the church, from early times, and continue to exist, viz: 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. ‘The 
practice of the church, in these forms of government, will set- 
tle the question as to the principle involved. The congrega- 
tional, or Independent form of church government, gives all 
the power to the congregation of believers, and each congrega- 
tion, independently of its neighbor, elects and ordains a pastor 
for itself. ‘This isthe theory. We can very well see that this 
must be so, in any case in which believers are separated from 
the other portions of the church. Such acts, from the neces- 
sity of the case, must be valid until some higher authority in- 
terpose and pronounce them illegal. In this case, however, 
the pastor must be a member of the church, and must be 
amenable to the decisions of the church, as any other member 
of the congregation. This, which we are willing to concede, 
for the sake of the argument, isan early form of the church, 
did not long continue in practice, nor does it now strictly pre- 
vail in the Congregational churches of this country. They 
have found it expedient and useful, for the general welfare of 
the congregations, to form Conferences, Associations, Conven- 
tions and Consoeiations. ‘These are either general or local. 
The general associations claim no legislative nor judicial au- 
thority, and yet their enactments have all the force of law to 
those who are members of the association. The local associ- 
ations have committed to them the work of examining and li- 
censing candidates for the ministry, as in our Synods. For- 
merly the recommendation of avy pastor, and the vote of the 
congregatiun for the work of the ministry, were sufficient to 
give authority to take the pastoral oversight of any vacant con- 
gregation. Now, it is worthy of especial attention, that the 
ininister is a member of the congregation of which he is pastor, 
and is subject to the decisions of the congregotion, or a majori- 
ty of them, precisely as the most insignificant member of the 
congregation. He has no right, then, to demand a dismissal 
whenever it may seem good to him, without assigning a reason 
or requesting a conference. He can ask to be dismissed, and, 
after the congregation and others, who may be invited to ad- 
vise in the case, have deliberated and conferred about the mat- 
ter, he may be dismissed for good reasons. But to demand 
this as his right, irrespective of the concurrence of the congre- 
gation, is an unheard of assumption of power. Moreover, as 
the pastor isa member of the church over which he has been 
appointed overseer, it may be to the point, and conclusive on 
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this part of the argument, to quote from Punchard on Con. 
gregationalism, Pait 1V., Ecclesiastical practice, Sec. 5. Dis- 
mission of members. “It may be proper to remark, in this 
connection, that we suppose Christ has given his churches no 
authority to dismiss any of their members ¢o the world. Now, 
every person about to unite with a congregational church, 
ought distinctly to understand, that there are only two ways 
by which a member may become permanently separated from 
one of our churches; one is by dismission and recommenda- 
tion to a sister church; the other is by exclusion from church 
fellowship. ‘There are no private ways to get in or out of our 
churches.” Looking then at congregationalism as that form 
of church government, from which those who take the oppo- 
site side of the question from us, would derive their strongest 
arguments, we discover here the same correctness of principle, 
and stringency of practice, which other forms of government 
exhibit, though the place where the power resides may be dif- 
ferent. For we find that the pastor is a member of the church 
over which he has been elected overseer, is amenable to all the 
regulations of the church, is liable to be tried for heresy or for 
immorality, as any other member of the church, and can claim 
no title in virtue of his office, to despise the regulations of the 
church, and demand as his right, a dismissal to the world at 
large, or the church at large. If this power be delegated, as it 
is now, to consociations or associations, the principle and the 
practice are the same, only the power is not in original, but in 
delegated hands. The theory of the church, which, by way 
of distinction, is called Presbyterian, locates the power of the 
Keys in the Synods and Councils, although in practice, the 
wishes of the congregations are consulted. So that, as to the 
actual working of the Congregational and Presbyterial sys- 
tems, there is not as much differenceas there seems to be. The 
offices of the church, from the pastor to the deacon, must needs 
be taken from the membership of the church, and, through 
the ruling elders, the laity are represented in the judicatories 
of the church. The powers of the Synodsand Councils are 
expressed in the confession of faith, chap. 31, Sec. 3. “It 
belongeth to Synods and Councils ministerially to determine 
controversies of faith, and cases of conscience; toset down 
rulesand directions for the better ordering of the public wor- 
ship of God, and government of his church; to receive com- 
plaints in cases of mal-administration, and authoritatively to 
determine the same; which decrees and determinations, if 
consonant with the word of God, are to be received with rev- 
erence and submission, not only for their agreement with the 
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word, but also for the power whereby they are made as being 
an ordinance of God, appointed by his word.” ‘This includes 
the power of licensing and dismissing, of ordaining, or depos- 
ing, and, in a word, of ordering and doing every thing which 
may be for the welfare of the church, in accordance with the 
word of God. No member, therefore, of the Synod or Coun- 
cil,can demand, as his right, a certificate of dismissal from 
this body, because the power and the right of dismissal is with 
the Synod, and not with the individual. It is well known 
that all calls to congregations, and dismissions from one church 
to another, and from the jurisdiction of one ecclesiastical body 
to another, are moderated by the Presbytery. The question 
therefore is settled, so far as the principles and practice of the 
Presbyterian church are concerned, that no minister can de- 
mand, as his right, a certificate of good standing and dismissal 
no one knows whither. ‘That a respectful request to the Pres. 
bytery to retire from the active duties of the ministry, for suf- 
ficient reasons, has often met with favor, cannot be denied. 
But all such cases recognize the right of granting to the Pres- 
bytery, and not of demanding, to the individual. 

The Lutheran church, in its form of government is Presby- 
terian, and yet it contains some features which resemble con- 
gregationalism. "The Synods license and ordain ministers, 
whilst the connection between the minister and people is formed 
and dissolved without reference to the Synod. An offshoct 
from a church in Europe, which is united to the state, and 
controlled by it, her position in this country was anomalous. 
Apparenily congregational, she had yet, in her ministry and 
people, the spirit which governed them in the fatherland, mod- 
ified: by the political institutions of her adopted country. The 
solitary congregations, scattered here and there through this 
American wilderness, soon realized the importance of union 
and communion with each other, so that, as early as the mid- 
dle of the last century, the ministers and the lay-representa- 
tives of the church, as many as could conveniently assemble 
in one place, formed themselves into a Synod. After having 
made the experiment of the value of Synodical conventions, 
and the question was proposed at a Synod of the united Amer- 
ican Lutheran church of the Swedish and German nations, 
“Is it expedient to continue the yearly meetings of the pastors 
and lay delegates?” “The decision by vote was as follows: 
It is highly expedient and useful, that laborers of one master, 
and in one vineyard, should be intimately acquainted with 
each other, that the bond of christian love may be cemented, 
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that ministers may consult together on the extension of the 
kingdom of God, and each one, according to the measure of 
grace received, may labor for the common good, that they may 
encourage, exhort and comfort each other, decide questions of 
conscience, in love, with mildness, simplicity, and christian 
humility, that they may discover and amend mutual failings, 
settle differences and causes of suspicion, inasmuch as a fami- 
ly or kingdom at variance with itself, cannot stand ; and as a 
spiritual union and harmony among ministers, is calculated to 
make a deep impression on the minds of friends and foes, a 
Synodical meeting is calculated to keep out of the church dis- 
orderly men, pretending to claim the ministerial office, and by 
ils means our young ministers may also enjoy opportunities to 
learn from the experience of the elder.” (See Dr. Hazelius’ 
American Lutheran church.) The Synods were so modified, 
by the agencies already referred to, that, whilst the congrega- 
tion, in its independent capacity, exercised discipline upon the 
Jay members of the church, the minister could be disciplined 
only by the Synod and Ministerium. The consequence from 
this has been that, in theory and practice, the Synod has acted 
only as an advisory body, in the appeals made to it from the 
individual churches, but has exercised, as a ministerium, judi- 
cial power over the ministers. Dr. Hazelius, in the excellent 
work already cited, has remarked, with much truth and force, 
that the objection to church discipline, derived from the fact 
that it is not recognized in the European Lutheran churches, 
has no force when applied to the church in America. For in 
Europe, the powers of jurisdiction are in the hands of the civil 
law, which, in this country, has no connexion or authority 
overthe church. “A church government, unconnected with 
the civil authorities, is, therefore, absolutely required among 
us, and consequently also bodies, to exercise the same (viz: 
Synods) and unless unlimited power were granted to these 
bodies, a code of laws is as necessary in the church, as it isin 
the State.” The Synod of Maryland exercises supervision 
over congregations, as well as over ministers, and this is man- 
ifestly the natural, rational, and scriptural order of the church 
of Christ. No power is given to the minister to withdraw at 
his pleasure, or demand, as his right, a dismissal, except to an- 
other Synod. So particular is the constitution of this Synod 
on this subject, that it forbids “minister or licentiate to be ab- 
sent from the meetings of Synod without the most urgent ne- 
cessity,”’ and if any minister or licentiate be absent from two 
successive Synods, and neglect to send a written excuse, or if 
the excuse sent be not sustained by a majority of the Synod, 
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the delinquent shall be subject to the discipline of the Synod.” 
Substantially the same features belong to the constitution of 
the different Synods of the church, for they have been formed 
and developed under the pressure of the same circumstances, 
and had to contend with similar difficulties. ‘The case of a 
minister’s demanding, as his right, a dismissal in good stand- 
ing, into the world, or the church at large, and sustained by 
the Synod, is unexampled, we think, in the history of the 
church in this country. 


Synods and Ministers. 


It may be profitable at this point, and throw light on the 
subject under discussion, to examine cursorily the source of the 
powers of ministers and Synods.' The church derives all its 
powers, of whatever kind, from her great and adorable Head. 
Organized christian congregations were not formed, until after 
the ascension of Christ, and the day of Pentecost. These 
were first formed by the Apostles and their coadjutors. ‘The 
church at Jerusalem seems to have been the mother church, 
formed out of Jewish materials, and by converted Jews, and 
naturally and clearly after the model of the Jewish Synagogue. 
‘These churches were independent of each other, and managed 
their internal affairs according to the measure of wisdom which 
they possessed. Indeed it could not well be otherwise, in the 
infancy of the church, because the congregations were too re- 
mote from each other, and the state of the church and the 
world was so distracted by various causes, that any other form 
of government could not easily have existed. This is appar- 
eut also, from the fact that the Apostles wrote epistles only to 
individual churches, and gave to them general principles for 
the government of the churches and their members. This 
form of church government continued, we have every reason 
to believe, until the close of the second century. 

The elders, or bishops, or ministers, or angels of the church- 
es, were ordained from among the membership of the church- 
es, for the specific work which was assigned them, first by the 
Apostles, authorized by the inspiration which they derived 
from the Holy Ghost, and by Timothy and Titus, and by oth- 
ers not mentioned in the record, authorized by the Apostles. 
We have no evidence that Timothy and Titus, and the others 
appointed to this work, were more inspired than good men are 
in this age of the church. The qualifications and duties of 
the incumbents of the ministerial office, with the dignity and 
importance of the work itself, are clearly recorded for the in- 
struction and guidance of the church in all coming time. After 
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the churches were thus organized, and christianity was clearly 
established on the earth, with specific directions as to the qual- 
ifications of membership and the offices needful, then inspira 
tion ceases. Holy men of God no longer speak as they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Why is this? Manifestly because 
the church, by the good providence of God, with the know 
ledge of the truth in her possession, was competent to carry 
forward the mission work committed to her care. I have said 
that the officers of the church were ordained by the Apostles, 
and those authorized by them, to their appropriate work. ‘This 
work, together with the persons to be ordained, were pointed 
out by the church or congregation, in the election which they 
held before ordination. ‘Thus in Acts 1 : 15-26, immediately 
after the ascension of Christ, an Apostle is chosen in the room 
of Judas. In Acts 6: 1-6, we are informed that the same 
church, viz: the model-church at Jerusalem, elected seven of 
their number to serve tables ; and when they had prayed they 
Jaid their hands on them. In Acts 14: 23, 24, we have an 
account of the election and consecration of elders in the 
churches of Pisidia and Pamphilia, under the direction of Paul 
and Barnabas. In this passage the word translated “ordained” 
in the Greek is “elected,” or “voted by holding up the hand.” 
We need cite no more authorities on this point, toshow the 
practice of the early church, under Apostolic direction. Here 
then is the source whence the ministers of the gospel derive 
their right to preach the gospel. Is this a divine right? Is it 
the will of God that men, thus elected by the professed mem- 
bers of the church, preach the everlasting gospel, and does 
God give his sanction to the work, in addition, by blessing 
their labors? So thought Paul, for he assisted in ordaining 
them to the work, by the imposition of hands. The history 
of the church proves how greatly their labors were blessed. 
Here, then, we have ministers elected by the congregation, un 
der the direction of the Apostles, and ordained by it to the 
work of preaching the everlasting gospel. ‘This course, then, 
cannot be wrong, in this period of the church’s history. The 
oviginal power to elect and ordain to this work, is put, by the 
great head of the church, into the hands of the individual 
congregations. Has the minister, then, rights which other 
members of the church do not possess! Can he lord it over 
God’s heritage, and gratify his inclination at will? Is he in- 
dependent of the church relationship, and can he go and come, 
be dismissed and admitted at his pleasure? Nothing of all 
this. If we have read the word of God aright, he is amena- 
ble to the same discipline as the other members of the church, 
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unless the courtesy of the church should, by their own act 
release him. His superiority consists in a more exalted office, 
in superior intelligence and moral worth. He is to bean ex 
ample to the flock, over which he has been made an overseer, 
of all that is excellent in character and conduct. Not to have 
dominion over their faith, but to be helpers of their joy. 

If the question be asked, “can the person who has been 
elevated to the office of the ministry by the congregation, be 
deposed by the same ? we answer asa dictate of common sense 
and reason, unhesitatingly, yes. For as God has given the 
greater power, viz: to create, it will follow that the less, viz: 
to depose, for a sufficient reason, is involved in it. ‘They are 
commanded to withdraw from the disorderly and, if refractory, 
after proper admonition, to regard offenders as heathen men 
and publicans. If the will of God can be ascertained, con 
cerning the ordination of a candidate to the work of the min 
istry, only by the votes of the church, then the will of the same 
great being may be ascertained in the same way, concerning 
his deposition, provided there be no positive precept on the 
subject. If a brother who has formed loftier notions concern 
ing the office and the person of the minister, should affirm, 
once a minister, always a minister, and therefore, as God has 
created the office, and called the man into it, no man, or set of 
men, have the power to depose him; we reply, assuming 
that it is so, it must be conceded that the church have the right, 
and where the circumstances justify, it is their duty, to vote 
that he is a bad minister, and unworthy of the office. There 
is, however, a fallacy in the language employed by the objec 
tion. For, whilst the office of the ministry was created abso- 
lutely by the great head of the church, in his last command 
to the Apostles, the incumbents of the office are elected and 
ordained by men, precisely as in the case of ordinary church 
members. ‘There is, therefore, no reserved right back of the 
church, upon which a minister may throw himself, and ex- 
claim in proud defiance, you dare not touch me, for I am the 
Lord’s anointed. 

The scriptural warrant for Synods, we find in the passages 
of the Bible referred to on the subject of the election of offi 
cers by the people, and particularly the narrative recorded in 
Acts 15: 22-29. As we do not rest our defence of the au- 
thority of Synods, or any particular form of church govern- 
ment, upon any positive precept of the New Testament only, 
nor upon the practice of the Apostles and early christians, but 
also upon what is right in itself, or the law of man’s social 
nature, and upon expediency, we need not adduce any addi 
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tional scriptural proofs. The particular form of church gov- 
ernment, unlike that of the old covenant, was left, under the 
new, untrammeled, and committed to the wisdom of the church 
as circumstances seemed to demand. Synods manifestly grew 
out of the necessities of the church. As, in the Congregation- 
al churches in this country, there arose consociations, associa- 
tions, &c., and as in the Lutheran church in this country, the 
fathers of the church found it highly expedient and useful for 
laborers of one common master to consult together on the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God, so we have every reason to 
believe did the first Synods exist in Apostolic and early chris- 
tian times. The powers which these Synods acquired or pos- 
sessed, were obtained or bestowed by the consent of the con- 
gregations. Hence the laity are represented generally by del- 
egates, and the churches by the pastors and a layman, elected 
for that purpose. The power, which originally existed in the 
congregations, to elect to the pastoral office, and ordain to this 
work, and which was exercised by them, is now traneferred by 
them formally, when candidates are to be examined and li- 
censed, as in the congregational church, and by common con- 
sent, expressed in the constitutions and disciplines of Synods 
and Presbyteries, as in the Lutheran and Presbyterian, and 
Reformed churches. If the power is conferred by the people 
of the churches, upon a diocesan bishop, as_ in the Episcopal 
church, the argument remains unaltered, the power as to its 
source, is the same, only it occupies a different location. The 
divine right is the same, for it comes through the membership 
of the church, and is expressed by the congregation through a 
vote, or, by the presbyters, or by the diocesan bishop. As the 
pastors of the churches or congregations are presumed to be 
better educated, in allthe knowledge necessary to constitute 
an efficient ministry, it was natural and proper that the power 
of licensing and ordaining be delegated to them, in their Syn- 
odical capacity. Experience teaches that such a course is 
wise, for it has produced the blessed fruits which we witness 
in the churches of this land. Now then we infer, from the 
fact of the existence of this power, thus received by the Syn- 
ods, that as they judge of the fitness of a candidate, by exam- 
ination, for the sacred office, so they can and must decide, 
when in the office, whether he has honored or disgraced it. 
‘They have the power, therefore, of dismissal or retention, in- 
dependently of any constitution, and no individual has the 
right to demand a dismissal at his pleasure. The licensing 
power makes the man a minister, and this resides with the 
Synod. But I heara brother, full of zeal and fervor, exclaims, 
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“the Holy Ghost made me a preacher, he converted me, he 
called me, and I speak as Tam moved by him.” All that 
we have to say to such cases is, that they are deficient in the 
humility of the gospel, and are not pursuing gospel order, or 
cultivating gospel charity. In the days of Paul there were 
those who preached Christ, even of envy and strife, supposing 
that they would add afflictions to his bonds. What then? He 
rejoices that Christ is preached, yet surely does not approve 
of such a mode of entering the ministry. Mark 9: 38; Luke 
9:49. John said to Christ, “Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us, and we forbad 
him because he followeth not us.” But Jesus said, “Forbid 
him not, for there is no man which shall do a mirecle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” Does this justify 
any one, who conceives himself called to the work, with bis 
crude and unaided notions of truth and duty, to take upon 
himself the office, and constitute himself a minister of the gos- 
pel? Wethink not. There ‘are many such at the present 
day, whom neither God nor man has called to this work, but 
who feel the impulse from within, and obey it. If only they 
would work miracles, to give evidence of their heaven-ordain- 
ed mission, we micht believe them ; until then we shall rest 
satisfied with the conclusion that Christ has given the commis- 
sion to the church, to evangelize the world, and we believe 
that she is endeavoring to execute it. 

We will only add, as conclusion, on the point under consid- 
eration, that the Synods are voluntary associations, formed and 
conducted under the guidance of the word and spirit of God. 
Every ministerial member enters it voluntarily, and promises, 
under the most solemn circumstances, “to perform all the du- 
ties enjoined in the formula of government, and to submit 
himself to its rules of government and discipline, so long as he 
remains a member of any Lutheran Synod.” How can he 
then demand, as his right, a dismissal and clean papers, when 
no such right is expressed or implied in the constitution? The 
constitution gives authority for no honorable dismissal, except 
to a minister or licentiate in good standing, who removes from 
the bounds of the Synod with which he is connected, into 
those of another. ‘To demand a dismissal asa right, under 
other circumstances, into the world, or the church at large, is 
to fly into the face of the constitution, law and order. Besides, 
“it isthe duty of every ordained minister, licentiate, and lay 
delegate of Synod, not only to observe the provisions of the 
constitution himself, but also, as far as is in his power, see that 
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it is obeyed by all connected with it.”—See Constitution Md. 
Synod, Chap: IT. 

There is one point in the practice of the Lutheran church, 
which demands serious attention, and which has doubiless led 
some good men into the idea “of the church atlarge.” It is 
the anomalous position of the ministers, in reference to church 
membership. Where are they church members, and whocon- 
stituted them such? A young man is licensed, and is admitted 
into Synodical connection, and takes charge of congregations, 
but is never formally dismissed from the church of his youth, 
and is never formally admitted into another; where does he 
hold his membership? With what congregation is he connect- 
ed? Ah, says the good brother, “he belongs to the church at 
large,” which means that he can float about among the church- 
es, communing now here, and then here, and vote when and 
where he pleases, and contribute as he lists to the support of 
the gospel or not. ‘This is a beautiful theory, and a more 
beautiful practice. For if this be the privilege of one church 
member, then why-not of all, and thusthere would be but one 
church, and that would be at large. ‘To rectify this anomolous 
position, and to supply the want of a regular dismissal from 
one charge to another, the authority of the Synod comes in, 
and introduces the minister, as a member in good standing in 
the church, both to the churches within her own boundaries, 
and to others. ‘This constitutes another, and a most powerful 
source of control, which the Synods possess, according to our 
practice, over all the ministers who place themselves under 
their influence. Here is the check to that licentiousness into 
which some would run, if released from all human authority. 
For if a minister is a member of no congregation in particular, 
and can demand an honorable dismissal from Synod when he 
pleases, without condescending to assign a reason, then is he 
independent of the congregation and Synod, and can act as 
he lists, without fear of censure from the church. He is a 
superior being, elevated not only above his lay and clerical 
brethren, but above all law and government, a member, in 
short, of the church at large, and amenable only to his own 
conscience. 

IV. The consequences of admitting the principle against 
which we are contending, we conceive would be disastrous. 
Indeed, from all that we can gather of the motives which led 
the fathers of our church to form Synods, not the least opera- 
tive was the desire to prevent the introduction and continuance 
of ministers, in the church, of unsuitable intellectual and mor- 
al characters. This is expressed, in so many words, in the 
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answer already quoted, to the question, “Js it expedient to 
continue the yearly meetings of pastors and lay delegates?” 
We are among the number of those who believe that a whole- 
some discipline is as necessary for the minister as it is for the 
people, and that an irresponsible position in the church or state, 
is as dangerous for the minister as for the member of the 
church. ‘To admit the principle then, against which we con- 
tend, would make the minister irresponsible. The effect of 
withdrawing from Synodical connection, and from intercourse 
with the brethren, and from church connexion, must, from the 
nature of the case, be disastrous to personal piety. Under such 
circumstances, the christian could not grow in grace, and the 
new man would speedily waste away and perish. 

Maintaining the character of a minister, and residing within 
the limits of a congregation of which he does not form a part, 
he could not easily abstain from performing ministerial acts, 
and preaching without the consent of the brother in charge. 
If he were a turbulent spirit, presuming that he had been in- 
jured, whether really or not, by the brother in charge, he would 
occupy precisely the position in which he could occasion him 
real harm. And who that has had experience in the ministry, 
or has read church history aright, will not say that he will, 
in all probability, doit? Whatis the experience of many of 
our ministers now, on this very subject, and what has it been 
in the Maryland Synod in time gone by? Assuming that six 
or twelve irresponsible ministers, belonging to the church at 
large, were distributed throughout the congregations belonging 
to the Maryland Synod, and the effect, without any particular 
effort of theirs, would be disastrous to the churches. 

Finally, we are at a loss to know what good motive could 
influence a pious minister of the gospel to desire a separation 
from his brethren. If the motive were a good one, he would 
not hesitate, if a man of christian spirit, to lay it before his 
brethren, and be guided by their judgment. If the motive 
were bad, and the man did not possess a christian spirit, then 
he is a proper subject of discipline, rather than of honorable 
dismissal. Does he desire to secularize himself, and enter into 
some business more lucrative than that of preaching the gos- 
pel, there is no power in the church to prevent him, but then 
the Synod has the right, and it is her duty, to make the facts 
known to the world, and the secularized minister may be re- 
ceived into church connection, as an ordinary member of the 
congregation with which he unites. Does he desire to with- 
draw from his brethren, because he regards them as dishonest, 
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ungentlemanly, and tyrannical, these allegations ought to be 
investigated, and the brother who is injured should be placed 
in a proper position before the church and the world, but no 
one man, under such circumstances, can demand, as his right, 
a dismissal with clean papers, for he is a slanderer of the breth- 
ren. Should he be incapacitated by sickness or old age, from 
discharging the ordinary duties of the ministerial office, no 
Synod will hesitate to honor such a man, and codperate with 
him in promoting his highest good. He submits his circum- 
stances to Synod, and invariably do they yield to his wishes. 
Yet in such cases, there is no desire to withdraw from the ju- 
risdiction of Synod. It is regarded rather as an honor to con- 
tinue the connection, whilst the Synod modifies its rules to 
meet the peculiarities of the case. ‘Thus the mother Synod 
of Pennsylvania has her Senior, and thus in the Maryland 
Synod, at the head of the list of ministers, stands the venera 
ble and venerated name of J. D. Kurtz, D. D., still a member 
of Synod, still loving and praying for his brethren, and loved 
and prayed for by them. He forms one of the links which 
bind the past and present of the church together. A model 
of a christian man and a christian minister, not desirous of be- 
ing separated from his brethren, but separated by the provi 
dence of God, he rejoices to hear of their order and their pros- 
perity in the good work of the Lord. May the manile of his 
humility and submission to law, fall upon all the members of 
the Synod of which he has been, and is yet, such an exempla- 
ry member! 


ARTICLE VI. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
JOHN G. SCHWARTZ. 


Semper honos nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 


Ir is seldom that the church is called to mourn the prema- 
ture death of one, so highly gifted as the subject of the present 
sketch. He was a young man of rare attainments and extra- 
ordinary promise. Enndeared to all by his talents, his virtues 
and his piety, he was taken away in the morning of life, and 
from a scene of active and useful exertion. In him were 
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united qualities, which seemed, in a peculiar manner, to fit 
him for the position, to which he had been elected. He had 


just commenced his career under circumstances the most aus- 


picious. The most sanguine expectations had been excited. 
Everything conspired to produce the impression, that this ser- 
vant of God would become one of the greatest ornaments, 
which have adorned the church of Christ in this country. Had 
he lived, he would certainly have left his mark high on the 
scroll of history. But his destiny was soon fulfilled, and his 
work accomplished. He was translated from the field of his 
earthly labors and honors ; his Master required him for another 
and higher sphere. 
“Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow! 


He calls for victims from the fairest fold, 
And sheathes his shaft in all the pride of life.” 


The solace of the church under the afflictive dispensation 
was, that it was the stroke of our Heavenly Parent, who is in- 
finitely wise and good—who doeth all things well, and is never 
found to deny comfort to those who ask reverenily that //is 
will, not theirs, be done. God took him, and God loveth Zion! 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

Professor Schwartz was born in the city of Charleston, 5. 
C., July 6th, 1807. His parents were both pious and com- 
municant members of the Lutheran church, under the pasto- 
ral care of Rev. Dr. Bachman. They were deeply interested 
in the spiritual welfare of their son, and at an early period, 
instructed him in the principles of virtue and religion. Al- 
though he was deprived of his father when only twelve years 
of age, the influence of his exemplary life and pious example 
remained. ‘The impressions received were indelible. The 
seed sown produced abundant fruit. His mother’s watchful 
care and affectionate counsels, too, were not without their ap- 
propriate effect. The early incentives to virtue and goodness, 
which she furnished, were never lost upon the son. He was 
restrained from wandering into forbidden paths. His morals 
were protected from the dangers to which they were exposed. 
Parental fidelity was rewarded. The child was prepared for 
usefulness in this life, and trainéd for happiness in the skies. 
The father had dedicated his son, when quite young, to God, 
and before his death, fondly cherished the hope that he might 
be fitted for the christian ministry. When near the close of 
his earthly pilgrimage, he called his pastor! to his bed-side and 
said: “This boy has given me such proofs of possessing tal- 
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ents—he seems so religiously inclined, that Ithought if I 
should live, I would try togive him an education, so that, by 
God’s blessing, he might become a minister of the gospel, but 
as I fear 1 am only a short time for this world, I will take it 
kind in you, if you will encourage him, should he continue 
to feel so disposed, and I trust God will bless you for this act 
of kindness.” ‘The request of the dying man was not disre- 
garded. 

The grief occasioned by his hereavement had, however, 
scarcely subsided, when young Schwartz visited his pastor for 
the purpose of obtaining counsel in reference to his studies, as 
he was desirous, in accordance with the wishes of his father, 
of devoting himself to the sacred office. ‘The Doctor gave 
him advice appropriate to his tender years, but fearing lest his 
resolutions had been hastily adopted and in a measure influ- 
enced by the suggestions of friends, he told the lad to weigh 
the question carefully for one year, and if at the expiration of 
that period, his inclinations continued, he would direct him 
further. ‘They met frequently during the year, but there was 
never any allusion made to the topic, which had been the sub- 
ject of inquiry, although the young man was exceedingly cor 
rect in his deportment, and his studious habits had attracted 
attention. “Our conversation,” says his pastor, “had almost 
escaped my recollection, when he one day presented himself 
before me. It appeared .an unusual visit at an unusual hour, 
for it was early in the morning on a rainy day. He told me 
he had come to remind me of his promise to give me the re- 
sult of another year’s reflection; that it was that day a year, 
since I had encouraged him to call, and he had come punctu- 
ally, to say that his feelings and wishes were still the same, 
and that his resolution to devote himself to the service of the 
church, remained unchanged.” 

From this period, the subject of our narrative appeared to 
feel that he was called to preach the gospel, and at once com- 
menced his studies with this end in view. Dr. Bachman, in 
whose family he now spent much of his time, became warmly 
attached to him; a friendship sprang up, by which they were 
for years intimately united, and which was dissolved only by 
death. He took a deep interest in his friend’s progress, and 
devoted several hours every Saturday to giving him instruction. 
For some time young Schwartz was a regular pupil of Dr. 
Jones, but the principal part of his Academical education he 
received at the school of the German Friendly Society. He 
entered with ardor upon the pursuit of knowledge, and soon 
became distinguished as a scholar, occupying a prominent 
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rank among his associates. In the fall of 1824 he entered the 
Junior class of the South Carolina College at Columbia, and 
in 1826 was graduated with the highest honoris of his class. 
His amiable disposition and marked abilities had won all hearts, 
and had rendered him, whilst at college, the favorite of students 
and instructors. One of his professors at the time wrote: “He 
is not only among the best scholars, but one of the best young 
men the institution has, for several years, graduated.” 

It was in the year 1824, before leaving home for college, 
that he made a profession of religion, and was confirmed ac- 
cording to the usages of the Lutheran church, although his ac- 
tual conversion long preceded this public testimony of his faith 
in Jesus. The principles he professed, he always carried into 
practice, and adorned the doctrines of the gospel. He never 
forgot that his solemn vows were upon him. ‘To the means of 
grace and the ordinances of the sanctuary, he faithfully at- 
tended, and seemed to enjoy communion with God’s people. 
He was deeply interested in the prosperity of Zion. For her 
welfare his prayers ascended ; to her he was willing his cares 
and toils should be given; her heavenly ways he prized be- 
yond his highest joy. He loved, too, the church in which he 
had been reared. Only ashort time before his death he re- 
marked, “The more I study the principles of our church, the 
more am I convinced that they contain the true doctrines of 
the Bible ; and the more they are studied, the more will they 
be admired.” Yet he was free from all sectarian feeling. He 
honored the conscientious convictions of those, who differed 
from him, and was disposed to codperate in works of benevo- 
lence with all who loved the Lord Jesus. 

During the Senior year of his collegiate course, in addition 
to the studies of the class, Mr. Schwartz turned his attention to 
the study of Theology, the prosecution of which he coutinued 
after his graduation, under the direction of Dr. Bachman. In 
the summer of 1827, before he had reached his twentieth year, 
he preached, with great acceptance, his first sermon in the Lu- 
theran church of his native city and, during the absence of 
the pastor, for several weeks supplied the pulpit twice every 
Lord’s Day, and also attended, during the week, to other reli- 
gious exercises, in addition to his daily labors as teacher of a 
Grammar school in the city. ‘The same year he was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the Synod of South Carolina, and im- 
mediately engaged in itinerant missionary service, visiting nearly 
all the middle and upper districts of the State, and frequently 
officiating every day in the week. He preached in the hum- 
blest and most destitute places, adapting his language and 
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emanners to the minds, that required the plainest kind of in- 
struction, and laboring to build up the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. The performance of this itinerant service was not 
without the happiest effect upon the young missionary him- 
self. His christian experience was strengthened, and his own 
heart was disciplined ; he became acquainted with the wants 
of the church, and learned to sympathize more deeply with 
the desolation that prevailed. It might be a question, whether 
such labor ought not to be exacted from every candidate before 
ordination. The report, which Mr. Schwartz presented res- 
pecting the condition and wants of our people in the regions 
he visited, stirred up our church in the State, and led to re- 
newed efforts to supply the vast destitution. Means were de- 
vised by the Synod for gathering our scattered members into 
congregations, and furnishing them with the preached word. 

On his return from his missionary tour, Mr. Schwartz ac- 
cepted the appointment of Assistant Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the Charleston College. He was induced to 
take this step, chiefly from a desire to pursue his Theological 
course still further. His duties in this field of labor he per- 
formed with great satisfaction to the Trustees, and to the young 
men intrusted to his care. He soon, however, tendered his 
resignation to the Board, as he discovered that the faithful dis- 
charge of his collegiate duties afforded him little leisure for 
Theological study. He felt that he was called to devote him- 
self to the active duties of the ministry, and that he could not 
appropriate his time to any object, which would lead him aside 
from his peculiar work. He therefore relinquished his present 
situation, with all its advantages and literary prospects, and af- 
ter a trip to the North for the restoration of his impaired bealih, 
he resumed his missionary labors with increased interest and 
concentrated energy. From this time commences the most 
active and interesting period of his life, which although brief, 
was eminently owned and blessed of God, and secured the af- 
fections of all who witnessed his laborious and _ self-denying 
exertions. He was disposed to make any sacrifices, and to 
embark his all in the cause of the gospel, frequently declaring 
that he could never be happy in the pursuit of any other course. 
He was located in a district of country regarded, for many 
years, as unhealthful, having the charge of four congregations. 
His labors were arduous, and he was exposed to frequent at- 
tacks of disease; and although he received the most eligible 
proposals to locate elsewhere, nothing could induce him to sur- 
render a field of labor, in which he was doing good. ‘The 
uumber of his hearers greatly increased. New membeis were 
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added to the church, and the congregations begged the “So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Religion,” from which he had re- 
ceived his appointment, that the services of the missionary 
might be continued, in the expectation that they could them- 
selves raise for him an adequate support. 

As early as the year 1829, preparatory measures had been 
taken for the establishment of a ‘Theological Seminary by the 
Synod of South Carolina, in consequence of the insufficiency 
of ministerial supplies. ‘The great obstacle to the progress of 
our church in the South, was the want of clergymen. Our 
doctrines were approved, new congregations were organized, 
but the number of pastors did not meet the wants of the church. 
It was found impossible to procure a supply from the North. 
Said the Synod, “We have applied in vain for aid. So wide 
a field is opened to our sister Synods in the North and West, 
that they have no ministers to send us, and it is believed our 
only permanent dependence, under the blessing of God, will 
be upon pious individuals, who will hereafter be educated for 
our church; who are natives of the State within the bounds 
of our Synod, and who are attached to our institutions, and 
accustomed to our climate.” The establishment of a school 
of the prophets in the South, was regarded by many of the 
brethren as essential to the preservation of the church, and 
therefore, in humble reliance on the divine blessing, the enter- 
prise was commenced, under the auspices of the Synod of 
South Carolina. But it encountered, at first, much opposi- 
tion. Many doubted the feasibility of the project. There was 
a strong prejudice in many of the churches against all institu- 
tions of the kind. These difficulties were, however, gradually 
removed, a zeal was awakened in the effort, and funds were 
raised for the purpose ; it was therefore determined that the 
institution should go, at once, into operation. 

The first thing which then engaged their attention, was the 
election of a Professor for the important and responsible posi- 
tion. The eyes of all were immediately turned to Mr. Schwartz, 
although only twenty-three years of age. His piety, his tal- 
ents, his education, the high estimation in which he was held 
by the church, directed attention to him as the proper incum- 
bent for the office. He received the unanimous vote of the 
Synod. Says one who was present on the occasion: “After 
his election there was a pause of many minutes, when he arose 
to address us. Fora time his feelings almost prevented the 
power of utterance. He at length proceeded to thank us for 
our favorable opinion—stated his sense of his incapacity to 
discharge the duties of the station to which he had been 
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elected—pointed out its difficulties; but signified his willing- 
nessto undertake it by the help of God, and entreated our 
prayers and intercessions, and those of all christians, in his be- 
half. The youth of the individual, the occasion, the impor- 
tance of the subject, and the feeling and eloquent address, 
melted the whole audience into tears, and I am sure that few, 
who were there present, will ever forget the impressive scene.” 

The Professor soon after entered upon his arduous duties. 
As circumstances prevented the immediate location of the sem- 
inary, and his congregations in Newberry and Lexington 
seemed so desirous of retaining his services for the year, he 
was perinitted to continue among them, and to receive, for the 
present, such students as might offer, at his residence in New- 
berry. Several young men soon presented themselves for in- 
struction, and to the work assigned him he began to devote 
himself with his whole strength. He appeared deeply im- 
pressed with the responsibilities of his position, and his de- 
pendence upon the Great Head of the church for success. He 
writes toa ministerial brother: “I have taken on myself a 
burden of responsibility almost greater than I can bear, yet 
God’s grace is sufficient for me, and I trust that with his bless- 
ing, I shall at least perform my duty faithfully and conscien- 
tiously. I stand, however, in need of the prayers of my 
friends, and I call upon those at whose request I consented to 
accept the situation ; I call upon my brethren in the ministry 
to aid me by their prayers and their counsels.” From the fol- 
lowing extract taken from one of his letters written at this 
time, it will be seen that he entertained correct views concern- 
ing the sacred office. “All the young men,” says he, “now 
with me, are promising, and if their hearts be right in the sight 
of God, I have no doubt they will prove a blessing to our 
church. ‘The heart is known, however, only to God—we can 
judge only by the outward appearance; but did I think that 
any of these students were deficient in proper views of reli- 
gion, and of the ministerial office, I should feel it my duty to 
advise them not to enter the institution. I dread the idea of 
being instrumental in educating any one for the holy office of 
the ministry, who, through a want of personal religion, may 
bring disgrace upon our sacred calling. Whilst I can testify 
to the consolations and encouragements which the christian 
minister will receive at the hands of God, in the midst of the 
peculiar discouragements and difficulties, which belong to his 
profession, I believe those difficulties and discouragements to 
be of such a character as to drive any one from his office who 
does not feel the supporting comfort of God’s presence. I could 
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not, therefore, advise any person to enter upon this work, with 
out being convinced that he experiences religion in his own 
soul, and the importance of that duty, that commands him to 
preach this religion to others.” 

But just as the prospects of the Seminary were brightening, 
and the Professor was growing upon the affections of the church, 
the sanguine hopes of our Southern friends were crushed— 
their expectations were disappointed. 


“On earth 
There is no certainty, no stable hope.” 


During the summer months the District, in which Professor 
Schwartz lived, was generally sickly, and he had proposed to 
transfer the institution, for a season, to a more healthful loca- 
tion, but as there was then in this congregation an unusual at- 
tention to serious subjects, he thought he could not desert his 
people. In reply to the remonstrances of his friends, he says, 
“[ am incurring some risk by remaining I know, but am I not 
in the hands of God? Has he not hitherto helped me? If it 
please him to remove me, by any means, from the church, will 
he, who is the Head of the church, permit it to suffer thereby ? 
I would not be presumptuous in my confidence, but am I not 
authorized to commit myself and all my concerns into the 
hands of him who hath said, ‘Lo I am with you always!’ 
Happy shall I be, if I be the hurgblest instrument of glorify- 
ing his Almighty name! I feel that I am in the hands of 
Providence, and I find the more I can realize my dependence 
upon God, the more cheerful, contented and happy lam. If 
God shall see fit io remove me, more will be accomplished by 
my death than could be by my life.” Soon after he was seized 
with a violent attack of fever, which at first seemed to yield to 
the influence of remedial agencies, but the disease returned 
with increased severity and, on the 26th of August, 1831, ter- 
minated his valuable life, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

His last moments were such as might have been expected. 
Constans et libens fatum excepit. He suffered pain, but no 
murmur escaped his lips. His mind was calm and comfort- 
able. His faith was unclouded. Conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, he was troubled with no fears or doubts. His 
soul was sustained by that precious word of God, which he 
had treasured up in childhood. ‘To one of his Physicians he 
said, “See, Doctor, how much better it is to make our 
peace with God in time of health, than to wait until we are 
laid on a bed of sickness, for repentance in a dying hour is 
seldom of any avail.” To a dear friend he remarked, “be 
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not distressed on my account, for whether I live or die, all 
will be well.” Just before he expired he exclaimed, “T shall 
soon enjoy the glorious light of heaven, happiness and immor- 
tality. Tam not afraid to die, for 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” He passed away without a struggle or a groan, hav- 
ing the faculties of mind and of speech till the last. As he 
drew near the grave, his face wore the expression of calm sub- 
mission ; the bright anticipations of his soul shone forth in the 
lineaments of his countenance. 


“The room I well remember; and the bed 

On which he lay ; and all the faces too, 

That crowded dark and mournfully around. 

This I remember well ; but better still 

I do remember, and will ne’er forget 

The dying eye—that eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grew, as nearer death approached.”’ 


His remains were buried in the cemetery of the Bethlehem 
church of Newberry District. ‘The largest concourse that ever 
assembled in that part of the country, gathered around his 
grave. It was said that language could not describe the feel- 
ings of the community on the sad oceasion. No one could 
have died more generally beloved or more sincerely lamented. 
No one could have possessed a stronger hold on the affections 
of the people, or enjoyed public confidence in a higher degree. 
All classes, rich and poor, old and young, white and black, 
bore testimony to the worth of the deceased. Long will his 
virtues abide in memory, “despite the ruins of the tomb.” In 
addition to the religious exercises, conducted by several of our 
ministers at the time of the funeral, the oceasion was still fur- 
ther improved, and a most eloquent and impressive discourse 
delivered, in the city of Charleston, by his former pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Bachman, from the words: “Be thou faithful until death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

In Professor Schwarts were united qualities of the highest 
character. His intellect was of the first order, and had been 
cultivated in the first schools. His perceptions were clear and 
accurate, his mind remarkably well balanced. He had practi- 
cal good sense and a discriminating judgment. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and his authority in classical literature 
was acknowledged by all. His attainments in Hebraistic stu- 
dies were considerable, and it is said he was a proficient in the 
German and French languages. He wasalso well read in 
Theology for one of his age. He loved to study, and it was 
his high resolve to extend and amplify his stores of knowledge. 
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Had his life been spared, he would undoubtedly have exerted 
a decided influence upon the church. He was regarded us a 
inost interesting and impressive preacher. Scriptural truth was 
always distinctly exhibited. All who listened to him were 
struck with the fervor of his eloquence, and the deep piety 
which pervaded his discourses. The arrangement of his 
thoughts was lucid, the construction of his argument logical, 
and his diction full and appropriate. In all his religious 
opinions he was thoroughly and decidedly evangelical. His 
convictions of sin were deep and abiding. His faith in the 
atonement of Christ, as the only remedy for our fallen nature, 
grew daily stronger and deeper until the last, when faith was 
lost in light, and hope in full fruition. 

His piety was perhaps the most striking feature of his char- 
acter. He seemed habitually to walk with God. He was 
earnestly conscientious and faithful to his convictions. He 
seemed never to lose the sense of the Divine presence. He 
started out in life with the feeling, that no man liveth to him- 
self, and that it was his duty to exert all his powers to do good. 
He lefi his peaceful home, and the attractions of society, and 
retired into a sickly part of the State, and thence he writes: 
‘Here in the woods of Carolina I suspect my lot is cast—here 
I shall live, and here shall I die. To be instrumental in doing 
good and enlarging the Redeemer’s kingdom, is all I ask.” 
His talents, his influence, his affections, were all consecrated 
to Christ, and laid at the foot of the cross. From a boy he 
was active in the Sabbath School,in the circulation of the 
sacred volume, in the advocacy of the Temperance Reform, 
and in all philanthropic and christian efforts. In all the rela- 
tions of society he was exemplary and faithful. In his inter- 
course he never forgot his office or his responsibility. Religion 
formed a frequent topic of remark, even when he was engaged in 
cheerful conversation, and his correspondence often took a se- 
rious turn. His thoughts seemed detached from the world and 
directed to heaven. All things were to him full of God, and 
he loved to speak of his goodness and mercy. He wasa man 
of amiable temper, conciliatory spirit, warm sympathy, anc 
great kindness of heart. He was free from all affectation. In 
everything that he did, he was perfectly natural. Sincerity 
wasa prominent characteristic. ‘The words he uttered came 
from his inmost soul. He did nothing for gaining popularity. 
He never appeared to have any selfish ends to gratify, or any 
hidden schemes to produce future results. He manifested all 
that he felt. Nor was he one of those, who conclude that no- 
thing is well done, the paternity of which they cannot claim 
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He was neither elated by success nor depressed by failure. In 
adversity he was hopeful, in prosperity humble. He was un- 
affected by any change in his condition or by reverse of cit 
cumstance. His mind, so well balanced, was always prepared 
for the vicissitudes of fortune. 


Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem bene preparatum 

Pectus. 
Inflexible integrity and uniform consistency animated all his 
conduct. His course of life was unique, bearing upon one 
point, and in accordance with the laws of that higher nature, 
whose rightful supremacy he recognized, and whose dictates 
he strove to obey. 


“Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die : 
What wonder if his deing thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires, 
Low thoughts, there had no place, yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude, 
Oft as he called those ecstacies to mind, 
And whence they flowed.” 


We cannot, perhaps, mere appropriately conclude our sketch 
of Professor Schwartz, than by giving an extract from one of 
his last letters, written to a young friend, in whose spiritual 
good he was warmly interested. ‘Thespirit which it breathes, 
and the counsel it contains, cannot fail to increase our admira 
tion of its author. ‘The lessons, it suggests, may prove profita- 
ble to the reader. 

“Ist. Never forget that you have a soul, that must live after 
the body is dead—that is capable of eternal happiness at God’s 
right hand, or may be banished forever from the presence of 
God, and consigned to darkness and everlasting despair. ‘The 
thought of this will help you to deny yourself sinful gratifica- 
tion and sensual indulgence. 

2d. Endeavor to keep the fear of God constantly before your 
eyes. Remember that the Searcher of hearts is always looking 
down upon you; that you are in his bands, and that he is able 
to raise you to heaven, or sink you down to hell. Remember 
that bis eyesare always upon you,and you will ‘learn to do 
well and fear to do evil.’ 

3d. Make ita rule, wherever you are, to let nothing keep 
you from the house of God on the Sabbath, except it be ac 
tual sickness. When we neglect the church our souls begin 
to be in danger. 
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4th. Make it a rule never to lie down at night, nor to com 
mence the labors of the day, without thanking God for his 
mercies, and praying to him for his protection and favor. This 
will be of immense advantage to you in assisting you to do 
good, and in helping you to avoid sins. 

5th. Keep out of the way of temptation. It is the part of 
a wise man to keep at a distance from danger. We are so 
weak, that if we give the least opportunity to our besetting 
sins, they soon get the better of us. Always recollect then to 
avoid that kind of company and those places,in which you 
know there is danger. 

tth. Seek good company, and avoid the society of such as 
shew themselves to be the enemies of God by profanity, dese 
crating God’s Holy Sabbath, and by other iinmoral practices. 

Lastly. Think always that you, as well as all men, are a 
fallen creature, a rebel against God, and that you can be saved 
only through the merits of that Savior who loved us, and gave 
himself for us. Oh! never forget that salvation is by the 
cross of Christ. Pray to God to help you to believe in Jesus, 
and give your heart to him, tobe renewed and to be sancti 
tied.” 


CHRISTOPHER F. BERGMAN. 
Omne capax movel urna nomen. 


Our church in the South also soon afier sustained a severe 
Joss in the death of ancther faithful watchman on the walls of 
Zion, who fell in the harness, in the midst of his days and of 
his usefulness, while pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Ebenezer, Ga. The early departure of Bergman 
filled many a heart with the most intense sorrow, and spread a 
deep gloom, not only upon his bereaved congregation, but 
upon our whole Southern Zion. His name is enshrined in 
the affections of the church ; his memory is worthy ofa place 
among those, who have fought the good fight of faith, and laid 
hold of eternal life, who have labored’ for the furtherance of 
religion, and the dissemination of the gospel. 

Christopher F. Bergman was born at Ebenezer, Georgia, 
January 7th,1793. He was the only son of Rev. John E. 
Bergman, who had been born and educated in Germany, and 
sent to Georgia, as successor to Rev. Christian Rabenhorst. 
The subject of our present reminiscences received his training 
under the exclusive care and direction of his learned and ven 
erable father, by whom no efforts were spared to fit his son for 
an active and useful life. He bestowed upon his culture the 
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most careful attention, and diligently sought to instil upon his 
youthful mind virtuous principles. Whilst endeavoring to 
unfold his mental faculties, and to aid him in the acquisition 
of knowledge, he did not forget to instruct him in the way of 
life, and to lead him to the contemplation of those subjects, 
which pertained to his everlasting peace. ‘These efforts were 
not without theirinfluence. ‘The pious lessons were treasured 
up in the heart. In the morning of life the son was brought 
under the power of divine truth, and united with the church. 
It was not, however, until some years after, that he dedicated 
himself to the ministry of reconciliation; and when he came 
to the decision that he was called to the work, he was on the 
point of making application for licensure to the Presbyterian 
church, and of seeking a field of labor in that connexion, in 
consequence of his strong sympathy with some of the doctri- 
nal views of the Calvinistic system. ‘This was a source of 
sincere regret, not only to his aged father, who thought that a 
door of usefulness was opened in the Lutheran church, but 
also to the congregation at Ebenezer, who had for a long time 
entertained the hope, that when the tomb had closed upon 
their revered pastor, his son, who had been raised among them, 
and had already won upon their affections by his exemplary 
conduct, would be able to minister among them in holy things. 
Their expectations seemed almost frustrated, and their cher- 
ished plans defeated. A single circumstance, however, chang- 
ed the determination of the young man, and gavea different 
turn to the aspect of affairs. One of our ministers, Rev. Dr. 
Bachman, whose faithful and efficient services are so well 
known and appreciated in the church, about this time made a 
visit to Savannah, for the purpose of resuscitating a Lutheran 
congregation in that city. Whilst there, having heard of the 
condition of our church at Ebenezer, whose pastor was decli- 
ning in health, and rapidly sinking into the grave, he deter- 
mined to extend his visit thither. On this occasion he met 
with Mr. Bergman for the first time, and in a conversation with 
him, succeeded in removing the difficulties which had long 
perplexed his mind, and in giving a new direction to his theo- 
logical opinions, in fully satisfying him as to the scriptural 
character of the doctrinal basis of the Lutheran church, and 
of her claim upon his services. ‘The last hours of the dying 
parent were cheered by the result, and the congregation rejoiced 
in the prospect of the accomplishment of their fondly cherish- 
ed wishes. 

At this period in our narrative we must pause, for a moment 
tod introduce a brief sketch of our church in Ebenezer, with 
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the origin of which so many interesting associations are con- 
nected. As early as the year 1734, acolony of Lutherans 
established themselves in Georgia. They came from Salzburg, 
formerly a district of Bavaria, and restored to the Austrian do- 
minions at the peace of 1814. The victims of persecution at 
home, they sought an asylum in this country, which offered 
protection to the oppressed. ‘They were accompanied by two 
able and faithful ministers of the gospel, Messrs. Bolzius and 
Gronau, who, for many years, preached the word in its purity, 
and ministered to the spiritual wants of this interesting people. 
The colony originally consisted of ninety-one individuals, who 
settled about twenty-four miles north of Savannah, and, in 
gratitude to God for the gracious leadings of his Providence, 
gave to their settlement the name of Ebenezer.: To this colo- 
ny others were soon added. God was in their midst and bless- 
ed them. The church prospered. A deep-toned piety pre- 
vailed, and Christ’s kingdom was extended. The various trials 
through which they had passed in their native land, the cruel 
persecution and painful adversity they suffered, had greatly 
improved their character, fitted them more fully to appreciate 
the change in their condition, and to value the privilege of 
worshipping God under their own vine and fig tree, without 
fear or molestation. Through the instrumentality of Senior 
Urlsperger, of Augsburg, aid was furnished them by the Brit- 
ish Society for the Promotion of Christianity, and the oppress- 
ed Salzburgers were enabled to reach the place of their desti- 
nation. Large sums of money were raised for them in Ger- 
many and England, and the British Parliament voted £26,- 
000 for their relief. Friends were raised up in all directions. 
They met with the kindest sympathy, and awakened the sin- 
cere regard of christians of every name. Whitfield especially 
took a lively interest in the welfare of the church; he lived 
on the most intimate terms with their ministers, and furnished 
a tangible proof of his friendship, by affording pecuniary as- 
sistance and securing contributions for the congregation from 
different sources. A Presbyterian clergyman, on one occasion, 
accompanied Whitfield to Ebenezer, and assured our minis- 
ters of the deep respect entertained by his brethren for the Lwu- 
theran church, also informing them that the perusal of Luther’s 
Preface and Commentary on Galatians, had produced among 
the English inhabitants in the colony of Virginia, a great 
awakening, “so that they were holding meetings on the Lord’s 
Day; that they were seeking edification and growth in reli- 
gion, through the writings of Luther, and were desirous of 
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connecting themselves with the Lutheran church.”! From 
time to time the Salzburgers received fresh accessions from 
Europe, and in 1746, pastor Lembke, and in 1752 pastor Ra- 
benhorst arrived. In 1738 these colonists had erected an Or- 
phan House at Ebenezer, to which benevolent enterprise lib- 
eral contributions were given by Whitfield, who likewise pre- 
sented them with a bell for one of the churches they had 
erected. ‘The colony was beginning to assume a most promis- 
ing appearance, but during our revolutionary struggle, the 
church here, as in other places, deteriorated; its interests 
greatly suffered. Our members were warmly attached to the 
principles of the revolution, and, naturally sided with the 
American party. At the very commencement of the difficul- 
ties, they took an active part in favor of liberty. When efforts 
were made by the opposition to identify them with the cause 
of Great Britain, they resisted the attempt, and thus reasoned : 
“We have witnessed the evils of tyranny in our native country; 
for the sake of liberty we have left home, houses and estates, 
and have taken refuge in the wilds of Georgia; shall we again 
submit to bondage? No! we will not.” Upon this principle 
they acted, and for their love of freedom they were driven 
from their adopted home coring the ascendency of the British 


' Several ‘interesting incidents are on record, in the early history of the 
colony of Virginia, of the influence of Luther’s writings in producing seri- 
ousness, and in leading individuals to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus, At this period the church of England was ‘the established religion, and 
much formality prevailed. Rev. Samuel Davies writes to the Bishop of 
London, ‘that a little before the year 1743, about four or five persons, heads 
of families in Hanover, had deserted from the established church, not from 
any scruples in reference to her ceremonial peculiarities, the usual cause of 
non-conformity, much less about her excellent articles of faith, but from a 
dislike to the doctrines generally delivered from the pulpit, as not savoring 
of experimental piety, nor suitably intermingled with the glorious peculiari- 
ties of the religion of Christ. These families were wont to meet in a pri- 
vate house on Sundays, to hear some good books read, particularly Luther’s; 
whose writings were the principal cause of their leaving the church.” It is 
also stated, “that a gentleman got possession of Luther onthe Galatians. 
Deeply affected with what he read, so different from what he had heard from 
the pulpit of the parish church, he never ceased to read and pray till he 
found consolation in believing in Christ Jesus the Lord his righteousness." 
Several refused to attend the ministrations of the church, and determined to 
subject themselves to the pay ment of the fines imposed by law. They agreed 
to meet every Sabbath alternately, at each other’s houses, and spend the 
time with their families in prayer and reading the scriptures, together with 
Luther’s Commentary on the Galatians—an old volume which had, by some 
means, fallen into their hands.”.Mr. Morris moreover remarks, among other 
things respecting the interesting awakening that existed at the time, ‘that 
as we knew but little of any denomination of dissenters, except Quakers, 
we were at a loss what name to assume. At length recollecting that Luther 
was a noted Reformer, and that his book had been of special ‘service to us, 
we declared ourselves Lutherans.”—Vide Sketches of Virginia, by Rev. W. 
H. Foote, D. D 
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arms. heir cherished prospects were almost ruined during 
the war. ‘Their house of worship was converted by the enemy 
into a stable for their horses, and a hospital for the sick. At 
the termination of the war, when the success of the Americans 
allowed these exiles to return to Ebenezer, they were obliged 
to commence operations anew, to rebuild their village, to re- 
vive spirituality, and to recover the ground they had lost during 
the contest. Long and arduous were their labors, but they did 
not despair. Their troubles, too, were increased in consequence 
of pastor Rabenhorst’s death occurring soon after. Although 
destitute of regular ministerial supplies, they kept together as 
a congregation, and trusted in God, the God of their fathers, 
who had so often brought relief, and in times past, been their 
solace and strong refuge. About the year 1784, soon after the 
declaration of peace, and the acknowledgment of our indepen- 
dence, the elder Bergman reached this country, and at once 
proceeded to Ebenezer, having been sent thither by the friends 
of the Salzburgers in Europe, as successor to the lamented 
Rabenhorst. Pastor Bergman was a fine scholar and a most 
excellent christian, and served the congregation at Ebenezer 
for thirty-six years. Unfortunately, however, for the interests 
of Lutheranism, he conducted the exercises of the sanctuary 
exclusively in the German language. This course was most 
impolitic, and proved here, as elsewhere, detrimental to the 
progress of our church. In former years no evil was experi- 
enced from this source. The members of the congregation 
were either Germans, or the immediate descendants of Germans, 
and Bolzius, Gronau, Lembke and Rabenhorst, labored effec- 
tually in their vernacular tongue. But the times had changed. 
The tide of immigration from Europe had been diverted from 
the Southern States to other sections of the land; the rising 
generation, surrounded on all sides by those, whose knowledge 
was limited to the English, in the course of time, lost the lan- 
guage of their fathers, and derived comparatively little benefit 
from German preaching. They consequently took no interest 
in the services of their own church, conducted in a tongue, 
which they with difficulty comprehended : they therefore nat- 
urally withdrew, and united with otherdenominations. Hence 
the congregation which half a century before required the ser- 
vices of three ministers, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century was reduced to a very small band; a remnant only of 
the former large and flourishing congregation remained. In 
the retrospect, how often have we to regret the rigid adherence 
of many of the patriarchs of our church to the German lan- 
Vou. VI. No. 24. 71 
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guage. How many thousands, for this reason, lost their eccle- 
siastical attachment, abandoned their paternal communion, and 
sought instruction and edification among our brethren of a 
different name, whilst others became irregular and careless 
attendants upon the services of their own denomination, and 
altogether negligent of the claims of religion! What a differ- 
ent position would the Lutheran church at this day occupy, if 
a different course had been pursued, a wiser policy adopted. 
With the Divine blessing, the place of our tent would have 
been enlarged, our cords lengthened, our stakes strengthened, 
and our church would have become one of the strongest and 
- most influential in the land! 

Bat to proceed with our sketch; in accordance with his 
convictions of duty, and the earnest solicitatious of the con- 
gregation at Ebenezer, the subject of our memoir consented 
to assume the pastoral office, and become the successor of his 
venerable father. At the meeting of the Synod of South 
Carolina and adjacent States, held in the autumn of 1824, he 
applied for license, and the committee appointed to examine 
him, reported “that he bad received a classical education, and 
carefully attended to his theological studies under the care of 
his father, and they considered him well qualified for the min- 
istry.” He was accordingly set apart to the solemn work of 
preaching the gospel, and at once entered upon his responsible 
duties. He consecrated his whole being to the work, and with 
this consecration he allowed nothing else to interfere. He la- 
bored faithfully, acceptably and usefully. His people learned 
to love him and to profit by his ministry. His labors were not 
in vain. But his career was brief. Before many years disease 
developed itself in his system ; consumption, that foe of thou- 
sands, was found rapidly undermining the citadel of life, and 
insidiously and gradually advancing, until it laid him prostrate. 
All that medical skill, or the most devoted affection could doto 
avert the stroke, proved unavailing. On the morning of the 
26th of March, 1832, at so early a period of his life and la- 
bors, he was summoned to share the joys of a departed parent 
in the realms of bliss, having been the honored pastor of his 
father’s charge, during a period of not quite eight years. On 
the occasion of his death, a most touching and appropriate 
discourse was pronounced by Rev. S. A. Mealy, of Savannah 
Ga., from the words of the Apostie: “I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep ; that 
ye sorrow not even as others, which have no hope. Forif ye 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 
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From all that we have been able to gather respecting this 
man of God, we infer that he possessed superior natural abili- 
ties, improved by diligentculture ; that he was a man of noble 
character and eminent piety. Although young in the ministry, 
his sphere of usefulness was daily increasing ; had he lived, 
he would have exercised a very great influence upon the 
church. He was very much devoted to the work, to which he 
had dedicated himself. Deeply impressed with its responsi- 
bilities, he faithfully fed the flock intrusted to his care. Sen- 
sible that he must watch as one, that would have to give an 
account of his stewardship, he was indefatigable, and most 
earnestly dispensed the message of salvation. Asa pastor, he 
was very eflicient. He was emphatically a good minister of 
Jesus Christ. No part of his duty was ever neglected. He 
never failed fully to meet the demands made upon him. He 
knew so well how to sympathize with the afflicted, to weep 
with those that wept, to bind up the broken-hearted, to dry up 
the tears of the afflicted, to soothe the sorrowful, to console 
the dying with words of heavenly peace, to minister to all. the 
spiritual wants of his people. By his brethren in the ministry 
he was highly esteemed. He was annually and unanimously 
elected Secretary of the Synod, from the time of his ordina- 
tion, until the last convention which he was permitied to at- 
tend. 

As a preacher, Mr. Bergman is said to have been pleasing 
and impressive, easy and natural, plain and practical, fervent 
and instructive. In the preparation of his discourses, he never 
seemed to be influenced by a desire to secure popular applause. 
There was no attempt to display his learning. He was even 
disposed to reject all ornament. He generally wrote down 
his thouglits just as they occurred to his mind. If he sought 
for expressions at all, it was for those, which would move the 
souls of his hearers, arouse the conscience and reform the life, 
rather than for those which would gratify the ear or please the 
fancy. He was unwilling to cultivate any art, for the mere 
purpose of giving effect to his delivery. He relied upon the 
influence of the truth. He was confident of the verification 
of the promise, that the word would not return void, but would 
accomplish that whereunto it was sent. His sermons were 
characterized by native good sense and correctness of sentiment. 
Christ was the sum and substance of them all. The doctrines 
of the Reformation, astaught by our own Luther, he cordially 
believed, and earnestly defended. 

In social intercourse, Mr. Bergman was dignified and grave. 
Hlis appearance and his manner forbade any rude approach or 
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undue familiarity. To those who were not intimately ac- 
quainted with him, perhaps he seemed inaccessible and aus- 
tere. He was cautious and reserved, yet beneath all, there 
was a warm heart and deep affection. He was ardently at- 
tached to those, whom he loved. He was neither obtiusive 
nor officious, yet he was affable and kind, free from offence 
towards all men. He never spoke or acted unadvisedly. It 
was not his practice to speak unkindly of others. He was 
cheerful, but never trifling. He never encouraged hilarity, 
which was inconsistent with the ministerial character. In all 
the relations of life he reflected honor upon the position which 
he occupied. His piety was seen in every transaction, and 
was the basis of all his excellencies. It was not merely theo- 
retical, but practical, humble, serious and uniform, burning as 
a steady flame, and acquiring increasing brightness from its 
continuance, radiating a constant light, and exerting a conser- 
vative influence upon all, with whom he came in contact. He 
lived in the continued exercise of a, virtuous and christian self- 
control, and labored to bring every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ. He exercised a simple faith in all 
the teachings of the Bible, and his faith worked by love, pu- 
rified the heart, and overcame the world. His was “the wis- 
dom that is from above, first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated ; full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without bypocrisy ;” and ever brought forth 
“the fruit of the spirit, love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, fidelity, meekness, temperance.” As he ad- 
vanced in years he grew in piety, and advanced in christian 
knowledge. His path was “asthe shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” It is a mysterious, 
though wise dispensation, which removed one so eminently 
fitted for usefulness, in the strength of his influence; but his 
work was done, and he went to receive his reward. “ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord.” ‘For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. 

But it was not only during his life, but in the hour of death, 
we see the sincerity and depth of the principles he professed. 
His triumphant departure furnishes another to the many mon- 
uments which are erected along the highway of life, to show 
the power of religion, to the praise of Him who giveth his peo- 
ple the victory. 
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Even in death, 
In that dread hour, when with a giant pang, 
Tearing the tender fibres of the heart, 
The immortal spirit struggles to be free, 
Then, even then, that hope forsakes him not, 
For it exists beyond the narrow verge 
Of the cold sepulchre.” 


Mr. Bergman died, through the triumphs of grace, as he 
lived, meek, humble, patient, full of hope and confidence. 
He was perfectly composed, in view of the prospect before 
him. He found the promise made good. He was sustained 
by the all-powerful consolations of religion, and met with a 
peaceful and triumphant end. As he drew near the cold river 
of death, and prepared to cross its banks, no fear disturbed his 
mind. Nota cloud cast a shadow over his mind. He enjoy- 
ed a calm, full assurance of a blessed immortality. Said he, 
“T can look at the grave without any dread.” Being asked if 
he had any doubts of his acceptance with God, he replied, 
“None! Blessed be the God and Father of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, I have no doubts.” To one who inquired, whether if 
it were the Divine will, he would not wish to be spared a little 
longer to his family and congregation, he said: “If itis the 
Divine will, I would rather go now. I feel that for me to de- 
part and be with Christ, is far better. I think I can truly say, 
for me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” On the day preceding 
his death, he was visited by several members of his congrega- 
tion. He recognized them all, and clasped them by the hand, 
bidding them a final adieu, and addressing to each a parting 
exhortation. A friend who was sitting by his side, apprehend- 
ing that his end was approaching, inquired whether he did 
not wish to see his wife and babe. He replied, “Not now— 
I have for some time been anticipating this event, and my God 
enabled me to give them up three weeks ago, to surrender 
them with entire confidence to his care and proiection.” ‘The 
ties of kindred and the attraction of an interesting and increas- 
ing sphere of usefulness, were insufficient to reconcile him to 
the thought of living, after he had obtained a near vision of the 
more blessed ties, and the higher and purer service of the hea- 
venly world. Toa ministerial brother, who remarked, now 
is the time to test the full value of the religion which you 
have so long professed, and which you have faithfully preach- 
ed, he atonce rejoined, “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who hasgiv- 
en me the victory through my Lord Jesus Christ.” He then 
dwelt for some time on the expression faithfully preached. 
At length he broke forth, “Not unto me, O Lord, not unto me, 
but unto thy uame be all the praise. We have this treasure 
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in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power might be 
of God and not of us.” Just before he died, he desired this 
brother to pray with him, and he distinetly, though feebly, 
repeated every word, and concluded the prayer with Amen. He 
lay composed for some time, and then bade his friend an af- 
fectionate farewell, after which he repeated those beautiful 
lines : 
«<Cease fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life,” 

These were his last words. He soon ceased to breathe. The 
silver cord was gently loosed, and the spirit returned to God 
who gave it. 

‘He died as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened West, nor hides 

Obscured amidst the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
His redeemed spirit, released from its frail tenement, ascended 
to those celestial mansions, to receive the gracious salutation, 
and to hear the welcome plaudit, “Well done good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

If, as the poet tells us, there is a sacredness which surrounds 
“the chamber, where the good man meets his fate,” let the 
odor of its sanctity be embalmed for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. Let it be preserved for the encouragement of the 
church in distant times. Let us derive from this hallowed 
spot, consolation in our trials, and incentives to renewed exer- 
tion in the cause of Christ. As we gather around the tomb, 
may we gain lessons of practical wisdom, and improve the 
solemn traths designed for our spiritual good. May we be im- 
pressed with the comparative worthlessness of all earthly posses- 
sions, for in the words of sacred authority, “What will it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” 
Let us listen to the admonition, how short is time, and how 
frail ous hold upon it, what responsibilities we sustain, and 
what important issues are before us. “Man is of few days 
and full of trouble, he cometh fofth like a flower and is cut 
down : he fleeeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” May 
we so live and “walk with God,” that death will be to us only 
an admission into higher life, that when summoned from time 
to eternity, we may commit our departing spirits to Him who 
gave them, with humble trust, with filial prayer, with undying 
hope, that “when Christ, who is our life shall appear, we may 
appear with Him in glory ;” that survivors may discover in 
their remembrance of us springs of comfort, testimonies to the 
power of religion, encouragements to virtue and picty, aud 
pledges of immortality. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Four Witnesses: being a Harmony of the Gospels on 
anew Principle. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of Amster- 
dam. Translated by David Dundas Scott, Esq. New 
York: Robert Carter §° Brothers,285 Broadway.—1855. 


Tas work is the production of aman who has acquired, 
in Europe, a high reputation for learning, but is not more es- 
teemed on this account than for his eminent piety, and his 
most able defence of evangelical christianity against the as- 
saults of rationalistic infidelity. He is, by birth,a descendant 
from one of those Jewish families who, in the seventeenth 
century, sougt refuge in the Netherlands from the persecutions 
of Spain and Portugal. In his introduction to a work noticed 
elsewhere in this number, he says: “I sought eagerly for an 
answer to the important question, what can be the reason of 
my people’s continuing to be a nation, after having lost the 
1equisites usually essential to a national existence? ‘Through 
the merciful guidance of the God of my fathers, the attempt 
to solve this question became, in his hand, the means of lead- 
ing me tothe knowledge of his blessed Son, the Lord Jesus.” 
Having become a devoted christian, he wrote the work before 
us for the purpose of combating the infidel views and writings, 
and exposing the arbitrary and unsound criticism, of the Ger- 
man rationalists. While the more directly polemical portions 
of the original have been eliminated in the translation, the 
body of the work, containing all that is important for us, has 
been retained. His profound knowledge of Hebrew lore and 
Jewish history, and his thorough acquaintance with the insti. 
tutions and usages of the Jews, eminently qualify him, in cer- 
tain important respects, for the work which he has here under- 
taken, |. e., to reconcile and harmonize the alleged discrepan- 
cies and disagreements, so often laboriously sought out, and 
urged with hostile intent, between the narratives of the four 
evangelists. All who read the scriptures with any degree of 
attention are aware, that differences in the manner of narrating 
the same events, and reporting the same discourses, do exist 
between the four gospels. Many and various methods of ex- 
plaining and reconciling these, have been resorted to by Bibli- 
cal critics, and infidels have, at all times, been ready to make 
capital of them. ‘That these alleged disagreements and con- 
tradictions are only apparent, and susceptible of a satisfactory 
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explanation and reconcilement, is well known to students. 
While nothing is more certain that to effect this is highly im- 
portant, it is impossible to deny, that not al/ the attempts of 
the learned have been successful, and that certainly not every 
proposed method of reconcilement can be accepted as satisfac- 
tory, seeing that there is a considerable variety or diversity 
among them. In the work before us, the author has attempted 
a harmony of the gospels upon a plan or principle which, 
though to some extent applied by others, e. g., Olshausen, EXb- 
rard,' &c., is interesting in the spirit and compass which it here 
assumes, and it has been employed, and consistently and fully 
carried out, for the purpose of harmonizing the four gospels, 
and vindicating them against the misrepresentations of ration- 
alistic critics, and the false allegations of infidels, in a manner 
which is most elaborately, ingeniously, and, as we think, suc- 
cessfully done. If it should happen to strike the reader that, 
in any particular connexion, there is too much artificial strain- 
ing to apply, consistently and effectually, the principle adopt- 
ed, we can only suggest that, as the attempt to explain and 
harmonize is indispensable, the question can only be, whether 
the method or plan here pursued will not, upon comparison, 
approve itself to be far more natural, easy and satisfactory than 
any other heretofore applied and recommended by others. In 
order to present to our readers, as clearly and fully as can be 
without a minute dissection of the whole work, the principle 
or method followed by our author, we will let him speak for 
himself, by quoting the concluding paragraph of his Intro- 
duction : 

“Tt has been with the view, therefore, of showing that in 
reality those alleged contradictions, errors, and inaccuracies are 
apparent only, that from the earliest ages of the Church at- 
tempts have been made to draw up what have been called 
Harmonies of the four Gospels. Unhappily, by far the most 
of these Harmonies, for want of any principle of solution 
drawn from the very nature and organical construction of these 
writings, have contributed rather to embarrass than to resolve 
the problem, owing to the purely mechanical and forced man- 
ner in which its solution has been attempted. Hence, when 
two or more Evangelists relate one and the same event in a dif- 
ferent order as respects the connexion, it has been found most 
convenient to suppose that the same event had actually occur- 
red more than once ; or, when several of the Evangelists relate 
what was said by the Jews, the Apostles, and the Lord himself, 
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with some variations in the literal expression, it has sometimes 
been thought that we cannot do better than accumulate all of 
them together, which ordinarily gives a meaning overcharged, 
heavy, one may even say absurd. And so in other cases. 
Some authors of Harmonies, learned and ingenious men, from 
not possessing the true key, have fallen upon this awkward 
and embarrassed mode of reconciling the Gospels. Nothing 
more common, for example, than the forced reconciliation of 
the narrative of St. Matthew (xxvii. 44) and that of St. Mark 
(xv. 32), on the one hand, with that of St. Luke (xxiii. 39), 
respecting the converted thief on the cross. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, speaking in general terms of the kind of persons 
who blasphemed the Lord Jesus on the cross, ascribe this out- 
rage, among others, to the thieves (in the plural) crucified along 
with our Lord. St. Luke, on the contrary, presenting the his- 
tory in its amplest details, ascribes the blasphemy, not to both 
malefactors, but only to one, who was forthwith reproved by 
the other; and that other’s prayer of faith and happy end are 
at the same time related to us. Now, instead of perceiving 
the perfect accordance which, viewed in this light, exists be- 
tween the two narratives, provided we do not slavishly adhere 
to the very letter of the two first Evangelists, a most forced 
and unnatural construction has been put upon the matter, by 
supposing that at first both thieves had blasphemed on the 
cross, but that one of the two had repented immediately after- 
wards, had reprimanded his fellow-thief, and besought the 
Lord’s forgiveness. But in making such a supposition, it has 
not been considered that, if the malefactor’s conversion really 
took place in so prompt and immediate a manner, St. Luke, 
at the least, would have noticed, in a word or two, this sudden 
transition, made in a moment, from the most frightful enmity 
to the liveliest faith! But further still, it has not been consid- 
ered that if the converted malefactor had actually taken part 
a moment before in his companion’s blasphemies, the first 
thing he certainly would have thought of doing, would have 
been to abase himself on account of his last offence, not to 
reprimand the other malefactor for a sin in which he himself 
had just before taken part. One has but to read attentively 
the converted crimiual’s expressions, as given by St. Luke 
(xxiti. 40, 41), to see that, while admitting himself to bea 
miserable sinner like his fellow, he evidently distinguishes be- 
tween himself and him, in regard to the reviling of the Lord 
Jesus. And St. Luke himself points to the same distinction 
when, at verse 40, he says: “But the other answering rebuked 
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him, saying,” &c. Thus, it appears that there is no way of 
reconciling the Evangelists, if we admit the plural of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark in its literal acceptation. All, on thecon- 
trary, perfectly harmonizes when, as we have just hinted, we 
explain that plural as a mere indication of the species. Anil 
this will strike us still more clearly when, by an exact analysis 
of the gospel of St. Matthew, we shall see that the use of the 
plural in cases where the other Evangelists (St. Luke in par- 
ticular) speak of one thing or person only, is, on the part of the 
first of our Evangelists, a constant mode of writing, and by no 
means fortuitous ; the result, consequently, of his individual 
style and manner as an historian, not of some involuntary 
error or inaccuracy. 

The fault almost as much of the defenders as of the im- 
puguers of the revelation and inspiration of the Gospels, lies 
in their not perceiving that there is in the manner in which 
we relate or represent things, whether with the pen or the pen- 
cil, a certain variety, nay, even a kind of apparent contradic- 
tion, necessarily resulting from the truth itself of our descrip- 
tion, according to the particular point of view in which we 
contemplate an object or event, at the moment when we relate 
or describe it. The most ordinary Janguage of common life 
presents us with such contradictions, apparent but nowise real, 
and the reconcilement of which is in every one’s power. It 
is thus, that, without fora moment contradicting his science 
and his personal conviction with respect to the earth’s revolv- 
ing round the sun, an astronomer will, like every one else, 
speak of the sun’s rising and setting. Or when the painter 
in drawing objects seen from a certain altitude, gives to those 
objects on his canvass the exact height which he sees them 
have from that point, will it be said that he is in contradiction 
with some other painter who represents to us the same objects, 
seen close at hand, on level ground, and so in their natural di- 
mensions? Both representations are true; the one, as the 
ancients used to say, xara rd pawouevov (according to the im- 
pression made on the spectator), the other xara 70 ov (according 
to the reality of the object in itself). Our language and our 
thoughts are perpetually alternating betwixt these two diverse 
verities. 

On applying this very simple principle to the investigation 
of the true harmony of the Gospels, we shall find the follow- 
ing resuli—a .result satisfactory in every point of view: that 
each of the four Evangelists has described the same object, but 
that object seen as a model, for example, placed in the centre 
of four different points of view—like a building seen and 
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drawn from four different sides. Now, no doubt, those four 
drawings will differ apparently ; they ought to differ; there 
would be error or falsification if they did not differ,—and yet 
when combined together they would intimately coalesce ; and 
the more they are contemplated, and the more they are com- 
pared, all apparent contradictions would vanish, and all differ- 
ences and discrepancies would be accounted for. 

But to justify the application of this example to the great 
question of the harmony of the Gospels, we must patiently 
analyze the leading traits in the special character of each of 
them in particular. We have in these pages sought to find 
the determining reason of this different character belonging to 
the four writings, each of them separately, in the individual 
character, the object, the plan, and the particular calling of 
each of the four writers themselves. 

Our first endeavor, accordingly, has been to inquire into the 
relation that subsists between each of the four Gospels and 
the inspired author under whose name it has hitherto passed 
among us. ‘This inquiry will at once present, of itself, a strik- 
ing and decisive result in favor of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of those writings, independently even of the external 
testimony of the first ages of the Church, and of the Ancient 
Fathers. For if, in point of fact, on scrutinizing these sever- 
al writings, we find clearly demonstrated to us, in the first of 
the four Gospels, the distinctive marks, and seal as it were, of 
one of the Twelve, and specially of the one who had formerly 
been a publican—in the second Gospel, the unmistakeable 
characteristics of one who, like St. Mark, was a companion 
and sonin the faith of St. Peter—in the third, the evident 
tokens of an intimate friend and faithful fellow-laborer of St. 
Paul, as was Luke, the physician—finally, in the fourth, the 
no less evident marks of the well-beloved disciple of the Lord 
himself —we possess a proof of the genuineness of those four 
compositions, all the more strong and irrefragable when com- 
pared with the external testimony of ages, as the testing of a 
diamond by fire is more conclusive than the most universal 
external testimony to the fact that the diamond has been all 
along considered by its owners, and received from the hand of 
the jeweller, as such. 

After this, when the same examination of our four Gospels 
shall have demonstrated to us, that the variations and the dif- 
ferences that they present are in exact proportion and necessa- 
ry relation with the special character and particular plan of 
each of the respective writers, we find no difficulty in arriving 
at such an agreement among the four compositions as, while 
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it preserves these differences, will be found to result in the most 
perfect expression of the truth, rendered by each from his own 
particular point of view, and equally just and true.” 

We can assure our readers that, even though they should 
not be able always to agree with the author and to adopt his 
views and explanations, they will read his work with deep in- 
terest, and find it rich in sound learaing, original thought and 
acute reasoning, combined with perfect sincerity and most de- 
vout earnestness in setting forth and vindicating the harmoni- 
ous integrity of the four evangelical witnesses. The variations 
oralleged disagreements between them are often very minute 
and subtile, while in other places they are more obvious and 
striking ; and we are inclined to believe that theologians and 
students will not only admire the acuteness, the skill and in- 
genuity of our author in exhibiting, explaining and reconcil- 
ing them, but be willing, on the whole, to accept his plan as 
the most natural, the most susceptible of a rigid and consistent 
application, and the most satisfactory in its results. Every one 
acquainted with this subject knows, that the variations or al- 
leged disagreements between the four evangelists are not, in 
themselves, of any real consequence, or that they derogate, in 
any degree, from the entire reliability of their respective nar- 
ratives: quite the contrary. Still, the necessity of explaining 
them, ani! showing how they probably arose, and from what 
causes they would very naturally, or rather, necessarily, arise, 
unquestionably exists. And a successful attempt to devise 
and carry outa general principle upon which to harmonize 
the four gospels throughout, has been hitherto a desideratum. 
That this has here been supplied and effectually justified in 
the application, by Dr. Da Costa, we most decidedly believe. 
We have incidentally learned that the work has been most 
highly commended by one of the most distinguished divines 
and theological professors in this country; and, so far as we 
have been able to examine it in its details, we have been led to 
form avery high opinion of its merits, and cannot but regard 
it as a most valuable contribution to apologetic literature. 

The volume concludes with a series of interesting and val- 
uable Notes and Additions. Among these is an article on the 
two genealogies of the Savior given, the one by St. Matthew, 
the other by St. Luke. On this important subject the author’s 
views differ from those commonly received by the learned. 
That his view, in general, is not new, we very well know: 
but we consider his arguments in its favor as quite conclusive, 
and his vindication of its correctness as perfectly successful. 
As our Quarterly has recently presented au elaborate article on 
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this vexed question, translated from the German, and as we 
consider our author’s mode of settling it far more satisfactory 
than any that we have yet seen, more accordant with Hebrew 
institutions and certain stubborn facts, and free from the arbi- 
trary assumptions and forced explanations of Wieseler and 
others, we here extract it, both for the sake of its intrinsic val- 
ue, and in order to furnish a specimen of the author’s style.! 


“Remarks on the two genealogies of the Savior in St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. 


The difference between the two genealogies in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke has been warmly assailed from the earliest ages 
by the enemies of the gospel. In our own days, especially 
since the appearance of Schleiermacher’s Essay on the Gospel 
of St. Luke, it belongs, according to the judgment of some 
learned men, to the irreconcilable variations between the two 
gospels. But untenable and irreconcilable are, within the do- 
main of the theological science of our days, terms about which 
it is not absolutely necessary that we should allow ourselves to 
be disquieted. With several of the truths that have been de- 
clared untenable by our modern critics, it is almost as with 
those generals of the enemy who, after being slain in the bul- 
letins of Napoleon, were found all alive and well on his own 
territory. 

From the first, the totally different genealogies in St. Mat- 
thew (i. 1—16), and in St. Luke (iii. 3—38), have been ex- 
plained in two ways. According to some, we have in St. 
Matthew the genealogy of Joseph only, while the genealogy 
in St. Luke must be that of Mary. According to others, we 
have in St. Luke, as well as in St. Matthew, the ancestors of 
Joseph ; but these, in the gospel of St. Luke, are given in the 
natural line, that is to say, so as that, by natural generation, 
Joseph actually traced his origin from David by Nathan ; in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, on the contrary, so as that, by the line- 
age of Solomon, he was descended from that same family-chief 
David, by a merely legal descent, or in other words, through 
the intervention of marriages according to the law of the Le- 
virate. For ourselves, we hesitate not to declare in favor of 
the last of these views. But before proceeding to the proof, 
we would first demonstrate the incompleteness of the other at- 





* Although perhaps scarcely necessary, it may be as well to remark, that 
many things said above, are, of course, not intended for the learned, but for 
the benefit of general readers. 
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tempt to solve the difficulty, by supposing that in St. Luke we 
have the genealogy of Mary. 

It is utterly impossible that the genealogy of the Gospel of 
St. Luke can have any connexion with Mary. The terms 
used by that Evangelist (iii. 23), are clear, and admit of no 
other signification but this very simple and plain one: Jesus 
was (as was supposed, or rather, as he was considered in the 
eye of the law, Gr. ivougero), the son of Joseph, the son of 
Heli (cot ‘Hx). 

To understand by this expression a relationship of father- 
tn-law and son-in-law between Heli and Joseph, is irreconcil- 
able with all usages alike Greek and Hebrew ; but it would 
involve the further consequence, that the same relationship 
should subsist between all the other persons named in the ge- 
nealogy, which would be absurd. As little can we admit an- 
other forced construction which has been attempted, in order 
to make outthat Mary was the daughter of Heli, and which 
is this: Jesus was supposed to be the son of Joseph ; but he 
really was a son, that is to say,a grandson of Heli, which 
Heli is then to be held the father of Mary. The whole gene- 
alogy in St. Luke presents a succession from father to son: 
the idea neither of son-in-law, nor of grandson, can be ex- 
pressed by the article rot in the first step of the series, any 
more than in those that are beyond it. It is observed solely 
and exclusively with respect to the relationship between Jesus 
and Joseph, that it was not a natural relationship, but < 
zvouegeto. 

But we have yet more to say. Nowhere in either of the 
two Gospels do we find it said, that the virgin Mary was her- 
self descended from David. 

In St. Matthew, Joseph is most particularly put on the fore- 
ground by the side of Mary. This would make it less strange 
should no mention be made of the descent of Mary from Da- 
vid in this first Evangelist. But St. Luke also, who, with re- 
spect to Mary, introduces so many details in the account he has 
given us of the Lord’s conception, birth, and infancy—Si. 
Luke, too, nowhere attributes to Mary a descent from David. 
Quite the contrary! he evidently excludes her from that de- 
scent, in contra-distinction from her husband Joseph. One 
has only toread chap. i. 26,27: Andinthe sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to aman whose name 
was Joseph, of the house of David ; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary. And chap. ii. 4,5: And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto 
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the city of David, which is called Bethlehem ; because ne 
was of the house and lineage of David (Gr. 8a ro svar’ At- 
TON), to be taxed with Mary, his espoused wife, she being 
great with child. If ever the rule that the inclusion of the 
one is the necessary exclusion of the other, is admissible, it is 
certainly in such a connexion. 

But what puts an end to all uncertainty in this question is, 
that in this same Gospel the true descent of the mother is clear- 
ly indicated to us. In the message of the angel, Mary is call- 
ed in express terms the cousin of Elisabeth (i. 36). Now, this 
name of cousin (Gr. ovyyevjs) can have no other signification 
in the original but that of descendant of the same family in 
the male line, that is to say, in descent from the same male 
ancestor. Here, then, in a more limited sense, but one quite 
the same in kind, Mary and Elisabeth are called cousins, be- 
cause they were of the same tribe. 

If, then, the tribe of Elisabeth be known to us, we know 
also that of Mary. But St. Luke has told us in so many 
words what the descent of Elisaboth was (i. 5): The wife of 
Zacharias (was) of the daughters of Aaron ; and her name 
was Elisabeth. 

Christ, accordingly, was not of the race of David by his 
mother! No! and this, moreover, was not necessary in order 
to the fulfilment of the prophecy that the Measiah should be 
born of the house of David ; for this very simple reason, that 
in Israel descent hy the mother’s side was not taken into con- 
sideration in making out the tribe to which a man belonged. 
The rule laid down by the Rabbins on this point, is the simple 
result of all that the Bible teaches and assumes with regard 
to it.? 

What then? Shall we have no alternative but Strauss’s 
dilemma? “If Jesus be of the tribe of David, then he can 
be so only through Joseph ; but in that case, the fact of his 
being conceived by the Holy Ghost must fall to the ground. If, 
on the contrary, he was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and not 
by Joseph, then his descent from David falls to the ground, 





‘ AMMON\US in ’Ayxeoreds. “Suyyevers of dvres éx Tov adrov yévous, 
rENOTS. Itis in the same sense of extraction from the same 
masculine ancestors that St. Paul calls all the Israelites his ovyyeveds 
(Rom. ix. 13; comp. xvi. 7, 11,21, and the note of Bengel on 
ver. 5,7. Erant Judai.”) 

2 Bava Bathra, f. 110, 2, nn|wD MDP AYR ON NMDYD AN_wWD Np IN NNDwD: 


The descent on the father’s side only shall be called a man’s descent ; the de- 
scent by the mother is not called any descent. 
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seeing that that descent appears in the Gospels to have belonged 
to Joseph, but not to Mary.” 

For ever be such a conclusion far from us! Nay, both truths 
stand equally unshaken—that of the Savior’s descent from 
David, and that of his conception by the Holy Ghost. The 
solution of the apparent difficulty lies in our having a correct 
and a complete idea of what constituted descent, according to 
the flesh, in conformity with views truly Israelitic, and with 
the institutions and the will of God. 

In the patriarchal world, and, after that, in the Israelite 
world, the woman who was given in marriage—(let the com- 
parison be understood in a manner becoming the sacredness of 
the subject)—was viewed as a living possession, bearing fruit 
to the husband. Hence the expression we meet with every 
where: She bore nim sonsand daughters. The children be- 
longed to the father—belonged to him just as the fruit of his 
field did; but they did not belong to him simply as an indi- 
vidual, but, through him, to his whole tribe and race. The 
fruit of a married woman’s womb was a blessing in the house 
of her husband: it was a blessing by the propagation of his 
name and posterity in Israel. Hence, when a husband died 
without having left children, the obligation imposed by the law 
of Moses on the brother of the deceased to raise up a posterity 
by the widow, not for himself, but forhis deceased brother ; 
that is to say, to propagate that brother’s posterity, and to pos- 
sess his heritage. ‘That same law was, by a legal extension, 
applied to relatives more remote, but always of the same tribe 
and family, as clearly appears by the history of Ruth and Bo- 
az. Compare Michaelis, Mosatsch. Recht, ii. § 98. 

Now, this first-born Son, whom Mary brought forth ata time 
when she was engaged by the marriage-bond to Joseph, be- 
longed (so far as related to the Savior’s human origin and the 
law of Israel) to Joseph, and, through him, to the race of Da- 
vid and the tribe of Judah. 

But then, what are we to think with respect to his concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost? Why, that it alters not in one jot or 
tittle the legal relationship of the Son, borne by Mary to her 
husband Joseph. Mary was,and remained throughout, the 
field blessed by God, which bore its fruit to the house of David, 
to a son of David (in Matth. chap. i. 20, Joseph is so named 
by the angel with an evident emphasis). Being conceived, 
however, not according to the ordinary laws of nature, but by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, without human intervention ; 
the fruit of Mary’s womb was on that account not an ordinary 
man, or simply a man, but a man-God. Our Lord Jesus 
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Christ accordingly had his incarnation by the Holy Ghost, his 
humanity by Mary his mother, his right and his name as a son 
of David by Joseph, in conformity with the Israelitic laws and 
institutions. It is then in consequence of this real (that is to 
say, legal) relationship, and not merely froma mistaken no- 
dion among men, that Jesus is called again and again in Scrip- 
ture the Son of Joseph (Luke ii. 41, and especially 48; John 
i. 46). 

We find the same point very clearly decided, as it appears 
to us, by Weistein, in the following manner (on Matth. i. 16): 
‘“‘When, however, from the statements immediately subjoined 
by St. Matthew, it is evident that Jesus was not the son of Jo- 
seph according to the ordinary course of nature, it follows that 
we must understand him to have been so by adoption.” And 
again : “When Joseph had received Mary his wife, and Jesus 
as ason and heir, given to him by God, it is manifest that Je- 
sus entered into his family by insertion. Uoless this be ad- 
mitted, to what family can he be referred, seeing that females 
(among the Jews) were never entered on the genealogical rolls ; 
and, assuredly, if a male child born toJoseph and Mary after 
consummated wedlock would most assuredly have been 1e- 
garded as belonging to the pedigree of Joseph, so far must a 
miraculous intervention have been from deteriarating the con- 
dition of a child not so born, and of nullifying his claim to 
the family title, that the rather on this very account must he 
have been regarded with the strictest propriety as having pre- 
served every natural right and claim full and unimpaired.” 

Such, precisely, is what may be called a holy Levirate, acted 
upon by the Holy Ghost with respect to Joseph. It is clear, 
when we speak thus, that we mean only by an analogy (agree- 
ment in principle). That Analogy is now manifest. The 
principle liesin the relation of each Israelite, and his offspring, 
to his tribe and his family. A husband in Israel leaves a wife 
without children. His brother, or his near relation, of the 
same tribe (agnate), is obliged to raise up children for the her- 





‘ «Cum autem ex iis que 190x a Matthzo subjiciuntur, constet Jesum non 
fuisse filium Josephi naturalem, consequens est ut intelligamas filium adopti- 
vum. * * * Cum Josephus Mariam uxorem et Jesum filium et heredem 
A Deo patum accepisset, manifestum est Jesum in ipsius familiam INsER- 
Tum fuisse. Quod nisi admittatur, ad quam familiam referetur, cum MATER- 
NUM GENus (apud Judwos) IN CENSUM NON VENIAT? Imo, cum puer, mat- 
rimonio inter Josephum et Mariam consummato natus, certissime, ex genere 
Josephi fuisset, tantum aberat, ut per miraculum interveniens fieret deterio- 
ris conditionis et nullias familie, ut hoc ipso potius, omnia jura, que natura 
dedisset, salva atque integra servasse merito sit existimandus.” 
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itage, and for the name of the deceased. Such was the hu- 
man Levirate in Israel. But in the case before us, in a sense 
infinitely higher, and yet equally true, neither Joseph, nor any 
human being, is in a condition to raise up for the house of Da- 
vid Him who, in order to the accomplishment of the prophecy, 
could be called, and who was /’mmanuel, that is to say, God 
with us. ‘The Holy Ghost stretched his vivifying wings over 
the espoused wife of the descendant of David, his legitimate 
heir; and the fruit thus conceived, when brought forth by Ma- 
ry, belonged to the man to whom she had been given in mar- 
riage. That holy thing, divinely implanted in the field which 
belongs to Joseph, belongs no less (according to a genealogical 
relationship in Israel) to Joseph, and through him to David 
and Judah. It is true, then, and an actual fact, that our Lord 
sprang out of Judah (Heb. vii. 14), that He is the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the Root and the Offspring of David 
(Rev. v.), not by the flesh and blood which he held from his 
mother, but by Divine implantation, in the marriage of that 
virgin with the heir of David, according to the well-known 
rule of law: Hi is the father, to whom marriage points. ' 

And it is precisely on this account that in a gospel of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, we had no need to make out any gene- 
alogy but that of Joseph. We find, accordingly, such a ge- 
nealogical list both in St. Matthew and in St. Luke. But 
wherefore, then, this double genealogy? and wherefore does 
the one list differ from the other? ‘To this difficulty also, the 
ancient Israelitic Levirate supplies the key. 

It is known from what different points of view, and in what 
different relationships, the different genealogical lists were an- 
ciently written in Israel. Nothing, at all events, is more nat- 
ural than a double genealogy of the same person, if, in the 
history of the genealogy, a Leviratic marriage intervenes once, 
or more than once. And in that case, can we well imagine a 
less violent explanation of the two different genealogical regis- 
ters of the same son of David, Joseph to wit, than that the 
Royal or Solomonic line should have been extinguished at dif- 
ferent times by childless marriages, and re-established and kept 
up on each such occasion, by virtue of the law of the Levi 
rate? And farther, is it not perfectly in harmony with: the 
whole plan of the two Gospels, that St. Matthew (the Evan- 


‘ Paler est quem nuptia demonstrant. 
* The reader may consult, among other authors on this subject, 
the Thesis of Surenhusius, de modis erplicandi gencalogias, in his 
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gelist of the royalty of Jesus) should have given us the legal 
descent, or that by Solomon; St. Luke, on the contrary (the 
historical Evangelist), that by Nathan, that is to say, the nat- 
ural descent of Joseph. 

But is not this genealogy in St. Matthew so drawn up, that 
owing to the small number of generations between David and 
Joseph, it remains, after all, historically irreconcilable with that 
in St. Luke? Here, too the peculiar character of Israelitic 
usage explains all. ‘That people’s genealogies have not al- 
ways for their object to give a regular succession from genera- 
tion to generation, from father to son, but only to furnish proofs 
of the descent of an individual, or of a family, from some 
family chief, or patriarch, from whom his descendants inherited 
an interest in some privilege or promise on the part of God. 
In the genealogy given by St. Matthew, all bears on Christ’s 
descent from David, from Abraham (Matt. i. 1). It need 
be no matter of surprise, then, that in an ulterior development 
several intermediate names should be found omitted. The 
catalogue indicates clearly enough the points of main impor- 
tance. Andthat once admitted, what difficulty can there be 
in supposing, that the genealogical list borrowed by St. Mat- 
thew from the family of Joseph (whatever may have been the 
reason that some names have not been recorded in it), should 
be capable of being divided by St. Matthew, reckoning from 
Abraham to Chiist, into three sets of fourteen generations each ? 

We have then, as a final result, both in St. Matthew and in 
St. Luke, according to their own expressive terms, the geneal- 
ogy of Joseph ; but in St. Matthew his legal descent from 
David by the Levirate in the royal or Solomonic line; in St. 
Luke, the natural descent of Joseph from the same patriarch 
David in the Nathanic line; in St. Matthew, so to speak, by 
way of extract, but at the same time with remarks intercalated 
by the Apostle (in naming the women, for example, who or- 
dinarily are not noticed in the genealogy) ; in St. Luke in a 
simple but continued line from Jesus, by Joseph, David, 
Abraham, and Adam, up to Gop (Luke iii. 23-38). 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


GENERAL VIEW OF DIVINE WORSHIP AS HELD BY THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH.* 


Translated from the German of Kliefoth, by Rev. B. M. Schmucker. 


As early as 1523, before the appearance of the Formula 
missae, Luther published a small work “On the Order of Di- 
vine Worship,” which commences with these words: “The 
form of diviae worship which now generally prevails (the 
Catholic of the middle ages), has a noble christian origin, as 
has also the office of the ministry. But just as the office of 
the ministry has been perverted by priestly tyrants, so divine 
worship has been corrupted by hypocrites. And as we donot 
abolish the office of the ministry, but desire to place it again in 
its true position, so it is not our purpose to set aside divine wor- 
ship, but to restore it to its ancient purity. Three great abuses 
have crept into public worship : the first, that God’s word has 
been silenced in the church, and reading and singing alone are 
heard. This is the most pernicious abuse. The second, God’s 
word having been silenced,so many wicked fables and lies 
have crept in, in the form of legends, hymns and sermons that 
it is lamentable to behold. The third, this worship has been 
performed as a service by which divine grace and salvation 
were merited, and hereby is faith trampled upon.” ‘These 
words, the first which were uttered within the Lutheran church 
concerning her public worship, fully express her principles, 
and that which follows here is merely a historical commentary 
on them. ' 

The three abuses mentioned by Luther may be reduced to 
one, for the first two mentioned have their source in the third. 
The fundamental error and abuse of the Catholic church is 
this, that usurping the place of the only mediator between God 
and individual men, she disregarded the office of Christ, and 
substituted her own works and deeds for the work of Christ. 
The natural result of the influence of this fundamental error 
on divine worship was, that it became entirely transformed in- 
to a work of the congregation, and that no portion was allowed 
to remain, of which it could be said that in it God and his Son 


* Th. Kliefoth. Die urspringliche Gottesdienstordnung in den deutschen 
Kirchen lutherischen Bekenntnisses, ilre Destruction und Reformation 
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took part in the worship, in order to communicate himself and 
his gifts to the congregation. ‘The Lord communicates him- 
self to the world and to his people in bis word and his sacra- 
ments; the influence of this fundamental error must be to 
lessen the prominence of both in public worship. It is an in- 
correct opinion, though frequently met with among protestanis, 
that the entire public worship of the Catholic church is ab- 
sorbed by the services of the mass; they have a great mullti- 
tude of matins, vespers, horae, &c., in all of which no mass 
is held, but which claim to be really a ministering of the word. 
But it was an unavoidable result of their error, that the use of 
the divine word, the holy scriptures, was gradually abolished 
in their services, and that in them the church, more and more, 
from time to time, drew near to God with her hymns and pray- 
ers in her own words alone. The sacrament of the altar could 
not be set aside so easily as the scriptures, but is retained as the 
central fact in the mass. Bui while its outward form was re- 
tained, their fundamental error led them to give it a meaning 
directly the opposite of the truth. The Lord’s Supper was 
no longer the place at which the Lord offered the fruits of his 
sacrificial death to his people, and they partook of them; but 
according to the Catholic view, the church by the hand of her 
priest produces the body and blood of the Lord, and lays them 
before God as a daily offering made by her for the redemption 
of the world. So that the Catholic church never draws nigh 
to God in her worship as receiving, as needing to learn and to 
be fed, but always prepared, and full of all good gifts of the 
Lord, she has nothing more to do in her public services, than 
simply to draw from the full treasury of her riches, her words 
and works, her praise and glory, thanksgiving and honor, and 
lay them before God. And even for each individual member, 
a personal appropriation is scarcely any longer necessary ; for 
the public offering, alhough made only by the priest, is to be 
considered as the work of the entire church, in whose present- 
ation every member of the church has part. It is only neces- 
sary that by baptism I be united to the church, that by keeping 
the ordinances established by the Catholic church for its mem- 
bers, I become incorporated in the church ; thus united to the 
church, I have part in her works; but if I can perform works 
acceptable to God, then I have the favor of God; and I no 
longer need the continuance of the reconciling grace and gifis 
of God, e. g., the preaching of his word, which was, for this 
reason, generally omitted; nor have I need of subjective faith 
and personal sanctification, for their place is supplied by my 
objective relation to the church. It is this which gives rise to 
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the whole theory of the opus operatum benefit of the services 
of the sanctuary, prayers, masses, &c., even to absent and de- 
ceased members, with all its consequences, as private masses 
and masses for the dead. But this proud self-exaltation of the 
Catholic church tended directly to impoverish fier in three re- 
spects: First, the necessary result was, that only the prist who 
read, sang, or consecrated, took any part in the worship, while 
the congregation, though represented by his labors, looked idly 
on. And inasmuch as the entire benefits of these works was 
secured by the mere performance of them, and they were not 
looked upon as instrumentalities by which divine grace was 
conveyed to the congregation, their number was so much in- 
creased that a dozen masses were read in one church at the 
same time ; while one priest was hurrying to the close of his 
mass, another was just beginning, and a third was in the mid- 
dle, and during this confusion of services, the congregation 
stood and—looked on. The priest reads, sings and prays, not 
for the people, but in their stead, in a foreign tongue, and 
drinks the Lord’s blood forthem all. Second, every vigorous 
productive energy must gradually die out in a church which 
had forsaken the living fountains of God’s word, which did 
not even drink the Lord’s blood for its spiritual nourishment, 
but as an offering for the world. No special effort to maintain 
the claims, in this respect, of a church in which one worship- 
ped for all, was necessary, in order that every exhibition of free 
productiveness should be prohibited in the cultus, and every 
thing reduced to so mechanical a performance of forms, as, 
even granting the opus operatum theory, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to have a sufficiently edifying influence on the church, 
as even to fit it for merely sacrificial worship. Third, the 
more the Catholic church withdrew from the gifts of the Lord 
in her worship, and sought to bring her own gifts, the more did 
she come, in the course of time, to abtrude her imperfect and 
sinful works in the places where the honor of the Lord dwell- 
eth ; she introduced her saints-days into the year of our Lord ; 
she read legends instead of the appointed word of God ; she 
invoked her saints, i. e., herself, instead of the triune God ; her 
worship became an overgrown waste of her own works. 
When the reformation arose in opposition to this confused 
mass of doctrinal and historic fictions, there were two modes 
of opposition possible. Objection could be entered to the 
Catholic form of worship, on the ground that it is a departure 
from the ancient form, it is traditional and impure, it is not 
apostolic, nor in accordance with the scriptures. ‘This appea! 
to the tribunal of the scriptures alone, was the course adopied 
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by the Reformed church. She did not examine the Catholic 
form of worship, in order to learn what parts of it were not in 
doctrinal accordance with the teachings of scripture, but re- 
jected everything which external historic proof did not show 
belonged to the times of the Apostles, or the earliest age of 
the church. And so thoroughly consistent was she, that in ad- 
dition to other things, which will appear hereafter, she made 
but little use of the hymns of the church, restricting herself 
mainly to versifications of the Psalms. 

The Lutheran church agrees withe the Reformed in main- 
taining the principle of accordance with the scriptures, inas- 
much as she considers only such things as pure and admissible 
by the church, which are not opposed to the scriptures, but 
approved by them. But in her rejection of that which she 
found provided, and in the establishment of her form of wor- 
ship, she was not satisfied with an abstract immediate accord- 
ance with scripture established by external historical proof, but 
decided truth and error by a doctrinal standard. The princi- 
pal passage in which this view is set forth with symbolic au- 
thority, is the well known one found in the Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession, article “of the mass,” “what is a sac- 
rifice.””! 

In this passage Melancthon combats the fundamental error 
of the Catholic cultus, according to which it is, in all its parts, 
a work of the church, a sacrifice which she brings before the 
Lord, and he presents the following in opposition to it. Divine 
worship consists of two distinct elements: the sacramental and 
the sacrificial. We characterize as sacramental, every cere- 
mony or actin worship, in which God bestows upon us the 
blessing which his promise has connected with that ceremony, 
as for instance baptism, which is not an offering which we lay 
before God, but an ordinance in which God baptizes us, and 
bestows on us forgiveness of sin, according to his promise. We 
characterize as sacrificial, every ceremony or service which we 
offer unto God as a tribute to his glory. The sacrificial, how- 
ever, may be distinguished as of two kinds: the propitiatory 
sacrifice, which atones for guilt and punishment, and secures 
reconciliation with God, and forgiveness of sins for mankind ; 
and the sacrifice of thanksgiving, which does not merit the 
forgiveness of sin, but which is offered unto Ged by those 
whom he has redeemed, in gratitude for that and all his other 
blessings. A propitiatory sacrifice, in the christian sense, can- 
not be made by man, but the only propitiatory sacrifice, made 


* Muller, Symbol. Bucher. p. 251. 
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once for all, is the death of Christ (Heb. 10: 4-10). There 
remain, therefore, for us, only sacrifices of praise and thanks- 
giving ; and the entire divine worship divides itself into the 
sacramental part, to which belong the word of God, baptism, 
and the Lord’s Supper, and the sacrificial, which includes the 
sermon, faith, prayer, praise, confession, and even in a wider 
sense, the sufferings and the entire christian life of believers. 
This distinction, which should never be overlooked, is set at 
nought by the Catholics, for they suppress God’s word, they 
do not even allow the Lord’s Supper to retain its sacramental 
character, according to which God allows us to partake of the 
fruits of the propitiatory sacrifice made by his Son, but they 
make of it a propitiatory sacrifice which they themselves offer, 
and so transform their entire divine worship, that even those 
parts which in their nature are sacramental, are made to be- 
come sacrificial. 

Upon this ‘foundation then, the Lutheran church has built 
up her divine worship. Firmly believing the promise of the 
lor! in Matthew 18: 20, she believes and teaches that the 
Lord is truly and actively present in the worship of his people, 
and in it bestows himself and the gifts of his grace upou them, 
through his word and the sacraments, through those vehicles 
which the Lord has appointed to be conveyancers of his spirit, 
and means of grace, in order that by the preaching of the one, 
and the administration of the other, he might evermore gather 
achurch out of the midst of the world. Thus we read, in 
the Brandenburg Kirchenordnung of 1533: “For the divine 
Majesty on high, God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
present in the congregation of his people, receiving the hymns 
and prayers of the church, and communing with it through 
the divine word and sacraments, as Christ says: ‘for where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’” These two things, the word and the 
sacraments, in which the Lord is present and communes with 
the congregation, are therefore the first and most essential part 
of worship, and everything else, as the sermon, hymns, &c., 
obtain sacramental: character only by their connection with 
them; they are absolutely necessary, dare not be omitted, 
added to, or diminished, because only through their use is the 
active presence of the Lord made manifest; and there can be 
no divine worship held in which at least one of these two is 
not found. Thus Luther says: “If God’s word is not preach- 
ed, it is better that we neither sing, read, nor even assemble 
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ourselves.” And the Courland Kirchenordnung of 1570 still 
more in detail: “It is necessary that all christians should con 
stantly be diligently taught how great a difference there is be- 
tween the ceremonies in worship which men have prescribed, 
und the word of God, which alone bringeth salvation, and the 
holy sacraments. For both these, namely the word of God 
and the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, alone, 
are the parts necessary to our salvation, which never can, nor 
dare be perverted, altered, added to, or diminished, by men or 
angels, except at the peril of heinous sin against conscience, 
and inevitable injury to the church of God. For Paul says 
distinctly, Gal. 1: 8; But though we, or an angel from hea- 
ven preach any other gospel, let him be accursed. And 1 Cor. 
1]: 23; For I have received of the Lord, that which also I 
delivered unto you; and proceeds to give an account of the 
institation of the Lord’s Supper. But afterward he speaks 
very differently of mere ceremonies: The rest will I set in 
order when I come; of which he speaks further in the four- 
teenth chapter. Ceremonies, however, are external rites, &&c.”” 
It is evident, in accordance with these principles, that the lead- 
ing controlling idea in Lutheran divine worship, is that it is to 
teach and communicate in general, and that a Lutheran con- 
gregation, in its worship, assumes above every other, the posi- 
tion of needy expectant desire, not indeed toward the clergy- 
man, but toward the Lord and his word and sacraments. There- 
fore the Lutheran Kirchenordnungen in general, in their intro - 
ductions to the part containing the order of divine worship, 
exalt the sacramental portion as above explained, above that 
which they designate as strictly ceremonies. 

But this is only one side. The Lutheran church has an 
immoveable faith in the efficacy of the divine word and sacra- 
ments. Where the former is preached, and the latter admin- 
istered, there, she is confident, a church of God must grow up, 
be it great orsmall. The Mecklenburg Kirchenordnung says : 
‘Where the pure christian doctrine is preached, there is certain- 
ly the church of God, for there God works mightily through his 
Gospel, and there are ever in that assembly elect saints who shall 
be saved.” But when the word and sacraments have gathered 
together a congregation, and it has partaken of the life of the 
Lord through them, that life must necessarily show itself forth 
in its influence upon their life in all the fruits of good works, 
and in its influence upon their worship, in supplications and 
thanksgiving, in psalms and music, in prayers and hymns, in 
vows and confession. This is the sacrificial portion of divine 
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worship, in which the congregation, planted by the word and 
sacraments, draws nigh to its Lord with prayer, and goes from 
his presence with thanksgiving, as distinguished from the sa- 
cramental portion, in which the Lord bestows his gifts upon 
the congregation. The more the Lutheran church has kept 
this sacramental sphere of the communicating grace of the 
],ord pure, undisturbed and in high honor, the more fully has 
she been able to cultivate her sacrificial sphere; for by the 
faithful use of the former has she obtained that fulness of in- 
ner life which has pervaded the latter. As an example of the 
great richness of the sacrificial element in her worship, we 
might here merely refer to the body of hymns, and the musi- 
cal wealth of the Lutheran church. Nevertheless there are 
two things here which require notice. First: However much 
stress our church laid upon this sacrificial part of her worship, 
its origin, and the whole process of its development, forbade 
that she should ever attribute any power to remove sin or mer- 
itorious worth to these her offerings of thanksgiving and prayer, 
orto the forms and ceremonies by which they were made. 
The Catholic church, on the other hand, looking at it in an 
entirely different light, attributed both to hers. The Lutheran 
church only brings again to the Lord, that which he has given 
her, and offers not arrogantly, but humbly, those fruits which 
he has planted in her. All the Lutheran Kirchenordnungen, 
without exception, guard against this error. Secondly: It re- 
quires only a glance at the mode in which the Lutheran church 
rightly believes the genesis of the sacrificial element to have 
occurred, in order to understand the other principle to which 
she clings firmly ; that the sacrificial element dare be found in 
worship independently and by itself, but only in connection 
with the sacramental, out of which it grows. 

When we thus view the sacramental and the sacrificial ele- 
ments in worship, in their relation to each other, how the lat- 
ter can only proceed from the former, and the former must ne- 
cessarily produce the latter, we find that a mediate instrumen- 
tality is necessary to the production of the one by the other. 
'The word of God must be explained in the sermon, and the 
sacraments must be administered and received, in order that 
the blessings of which they are the bearers, may be appropri- 
ated by the congregation. This mediating agency of the ser- 
mon, and of the administering of the sacraments, requires the 
office of the ministry. But just as the minister, according to 
the Lutheran view, stands within the congregation, and yet in 
another sense cetainly does not, so the sermon and the admin- 
istering of the sacraments hold middle ground between the sa- 
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cramental and the sacrificial, and partake of the nature of both. 
‘The word of God and the sacrament in themselves, are purely 
sacramental in their nature; but when the church takes the 
former upon her lips, and joyfully proclaims the word of sal- 
vation which divine grace has given her, to her own members 
and the world, she is “ministering the gospel of God,” Rom. 
15: 16; and when the church takes the gifis of the altar 
which have been granted her, and gratefully derives strength 
from them, that act is a eucharist, a giving of thanks, and there- 
fore a sacrificial act. So the sermon is sacramental in so far as 
it is an objective announcement of God’s word, but every form 
of personal application which necessarily forms part of it, as 
entreaty, confession, consoling, exhorting, &c., are sacrificial 
in their nature. And in the sacrament the outward sign and 
the word of promise are purely sacramental, but the church’s 
reception of the word and signs, with all the prayers and thanks- 
giving which attend it, are sacrificial acts. And other portions 
of worship have also this mediating character in part, as for 
example the singing, inasmuch asit is, ina certain sense, a 
sermon which the congregation directs to itself. With regard 
to these mediating agencies in divine worship in general, Me- 
lancthon already, in the passage of the Apology above cited, 
refers distinctly to them, and exhibits their nature. And it was 
the protestant church, indeed, which restored them to their 
proper province, in opposition tothe Catholic, by which they 
were omitted. ‘The Lutheran church positively insists that 
God’s word dare not be wanting in any divine worship, and as 
positively that the reading of the scriptures must always be 
attended by the explanation of them. After the reading of 
the lesson at the early worship, “shall the minister, or whoever 
is appointed thereto, arise and explain a portion of the same, 
in order that all who are present may understand, learn and be 
admonished. And where this is not done, the congregation is 
none the better for the lesson ; as has hitherto been the case in 
cloisters and monasteries where they have only bellowed to the 
walls.”! It is true that they always conceded the truth of the 
principle—the scriptures their own interpreter—so that where 
they were without the interpretation of the ministry, such pas- 
sages of scripture as explained themselves could be read. Nev- 
ertheless, such of the liturgies as are more specific, ordain that 
even in these cases, short summaries at least shall be read afier 
the lessons, or they appoint particular lectionaries to be used, 
which contain paraphrases of the portions of scripture to be 
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read, thus furnishing also the explanation. With regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, however, the protestant church positively de- 
mands that it shall never be held unless there are persons to 
communicate, thus rejecting the Catholic private masses. ‘The 
Wolfenbiittel Kirchenordnung says: “When there are no com- 
municants present, pastors shall not administer the sacrament, 
that the church fall not again into the popish idolatry of the 
sacrifice of the mass.” All the Kirchenordnungen contain 
similar directions. 

So clear a doctrinal appreciation of the nature and elements 
of christian worship, accordant with the purest spirit of the 
gospel, gave the Lutheran church a consciousness of freedom 
in its relation to the forms of wership which the church of the 
past had handed down. ‘That we reject and cast away any- 
thing, is oftene: the result of weakness than the proof of 
strength. The Lutheran church possessed, in this clear doc- 
trinal appreciation,a standard by which she was enabled to 
decide upon what was permanent in the form of worship, 
which had come down from former ages, and what was not. 
It was not necessary to her preservation from error that, like 
the Reformed church, she should adopt the contracted princi- 
ple of rejecting everything not found in the scriptures and 
earliest ages of the church ; she could judge clearly and posi- 
tively with reference to the liturgical forms which had been 
handed down, prove all thiags, hald fast that which was good, 
perfect that which was incomplete, pass by that which was 
unsuitable, and reject that which was false. ‘I'he form of di- 
vine worship of the middle ages contained many single ele- 
ments derived from the purest period of the early church, but 
they were overshadowed, altered and robbed of their true mean- 
ing. If the Lutheran church, restoring these elements to theit 
original purity, treasured them up, she thereby secured for her- 
self a bond of union with the ancient church and the church 
of all ages, which the Reformed church violently severed. 
The Lutheran church, indeed, was, to some extent, necessita- 
ted to pursue a conservative course. The Reformed church 
took its rise in smatler communities and cities ; or at least such 
smaller and more cultivated communities, whose form render- 
ed them more controllable, certainly exercised the controlling 
power in her organization; and this circumstance had great 
influence in shaping all her arrangements; The Lutheran 
church, from the beginning, had to control large districts of 
country and masses of people. Within such a sphere, she 
could only hope to achieve a reformation, by avoiding every 
unnecessary rejection of those things to which all were accus- 
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tomed, by adopting, in so far as the truth would allow it, a 
process of transition. ‘Therefore she revised, purified and pre- 
served that which had been handed down. 

It would, however, be a great mistake, to believe that the 
entire action of the Lutheran church in reference to its liturgy, 
consisted in the mere purifying revision of the Catholic form 
of worship, as if she had merely pieced together an incongru- 
ous service out of these borrowed fragments, or only mended 
the old Catholic garment with a few new patches. A single 
retrospective glance will show the necessity of the opposite. 
The Catholic church had degraded the sacramental portions 
of worship to merely sacrificial significance, and, on the other 
hand, endeavored to attribute sacramental honor to her sacrifi- 
cial offerings; thus corrupting both elements in divine worship 
and either discarding the mediating agencies, or reducing them 
to narrow limits. "The Lutheran church, therefore, if she cor- 
rectly apprehended these three elements in their distinctive 
character, was compelled at least to make a new disposition of 
the worship which would place them in their proper position 
to each other, and to introduce entirely new liturgical formu- 
las not found in the Catholic worship, and even to give those 
portions which had been taken from it, a new position in rela- 
tion to the whole, and thereby a new sense. The Lutheran 
form of worship is, therefore, a new one, notwithstanding its 
partially conservative relation to that of the middle ages. 

Without entering minutely into particulars, as for instance, 
the universal introduction of the sermon, which was only oc- 
casionally found among the Catholics, the newness of the Lu- 
theran form of worship appears distinctly in one point which 
was left entirely out of sight in the Catholic; in the participa- 
tion of the congregation in the worship. ‘The word and sa- 
craments, which are God’s gifts to his people in divine worship, 
are to be communicated to the congregation through the ser- 
mon and the distribution. This participation of the congre- 
gation by hearing and receiving, renders it necessary that they 
should take part in the worship, for people are only open to 
impression while they are active ; and the congregation must 
preach to itself in the singing, in orderthat it may be preached 
to with profit. But finally, the whole sacrificial portion of di- 
vine worship is, in its very nature, an act of the congregation ; 
and wherever this portion of the worship is not conducted by 
the congregation, either entirely or responsively, there is a 
backsliding to a considerable degree to the Catholic doctrine of 
“one instead of all.” It would be accordant with their true 
uature, if the congregation themselves brought these their of- 
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ferings to the Lord. We cannot here show how the Lutheran 
liturgy provided for this participation of the congregation in 
the singing and responding ; we can only mention two conse- 
quences which necessarily resulted from it. First, the use of 
the German language in divine worship. From her very 
commencement, the Lutheran church used the German lan- 
guage in reading the scriptures, preaching, and administering 
the sacraments. After considerable efforts, the German lan- 
guage was gradually introduced into all the other parts of the 
worship. ‘The second consequence was that divine worship, 
which was only held in behalf of the congregation, formed 
each time a complete whole, in all of which the whole con- 
gregation was interested. And thus the accumulation of ser- 
vices which was prevalent in Catholicism, where a number of 
masses were read in the same church at the same time, with- 
out any connection between them, was done away with. “It 
is our desire that, God willing, everything should be done 
peaceably and in order, and we will not endure in our church- 
es such discordant and profane babbling for money, as has so 
Jong been the case, where one was singing a festival mass, an- 
other a mass to Mary, and a third a requiem, and all howling 
together like a pack of wolves, and only to get money.” 

All these views of the nature and arrangement of divine 
worship, united to render a fixed liturgy necessary. ‘The more 
clearly the Lutheran church distinguished between the ele- 
ments of divine worship, and the more she felt the danger of 
radical error in confounding them, and overlooking this distinc- 
tion, the less was she disposed to leave the arrangement of 
these elements in the complete order of public worship, to the 
accidental preferences of single congregations and ministers ; 
because it was in this arrangement that a confounding of the 
several elements could most easily occur. The participation 
of the congregation in the worship for instance, inasmuch as 
ithad not been customary, was a point for which careful pro- 
vision was as necessary as it was difficult. A small reformed 
commune, after fixing a few general rules, could leave the re- 
mainder to custom and common consent, but a more extended 
and fixed liturgical service was required by the large and pop- 
ulous Lutheran countries. And the peculiar importance which 
is attributed to the instruction and nurture of the congregation 
in the worship of the Lutheran church, required on pedagogi- 
cal principles,a permanent arrangement and fixed forms in 
public worship, in order that familiarity might produce a natu- 
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ral and home feeling. “Itisto be done for the guidance and 
instruction of the people ; for this purpose it is necessary that 
liberty should be restrained, and worship conducted in accord- 
ance with one plan, particularly in the same church ; I there- 
fore entreat that the same paraphrase (of the Lord’s. prayer, of 
the liturgical use of which he is speaking) and the same ex- 
hortation to communicants may be used, according to the pre- 
scribed form, for the people’s sake, so that one may not em- 
ploy one form to-day, and another a different one to-morrow, 
and thus each display his own skill confounding the people, 
so that they cannot learn or retain anything.”! Hence the 
great care which all Lutheran Kirchenordnung bestow on the 
accurate and proper arrangement of the formula for divine 
worship ; and hence too the fact that the importance as refor- 
mers of a number of persons, as for instance, apart from Lu- 
ther himself, Bugenhagen, Brenz, Corvinus, Veit Dietrich, lies 
in their labors in behalf of the liturgical arrangement of public 
worship. It is certainly true that, the Kirchenordnungen pro- 
ceed with great caution in appointing these liturgical forms; 
they never neglect to forewarn the church that they had no 
idea that the forms provided were suitable under all circum- 
stances, unchangeable or necessary to salvation. But they 
unanimously assest that these ceremonies, with the exception, 
of course, of the word and sacraments, are in their nature free, 
and of human and conventional authority and origin, in oppo- 
sition to the high authority and claims of the missal among 
Catholics. 

“Ceremonies, however,” continues the Courland Kirchen- 
ordnung after the passage before cited, “are external rites, out- 
ward acts in the general assembly of the christion church, 
which devout men, in the exercise of christian liberty, accord- 
ing to the requirement of place and circumstance, have pro- 
posed, generally approved, peaceably agreed to, and unani- 
mously adopted, to the end that everything may be done de- 
cently and in order, and to the edification of the church. They 
are therefore non-essentials, not necessary to salvation, and at 
times, in cases of special necessity, when particularly desired, 
may be omitted, or where they do not serve unto edification to 
the church of God, and as is unfortunately frequently the case, 
if unaltered would lead to idolatrous practices, they may be 
entirely set aside.” All the Kirchenordnungen contain similar 
passages, though but few are so strong. It would, however, 
be a great error so to understand the expression, that ceremo- 
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nies are non essentials, as if it were a matter of indifference to 
the Lutheran church whether they are observed or not. ‘T'hat 
such is not the case, appears from the importance which she 
attached to her ritual, as distinguished not only from that of 
the Catholic, but also of the Reformed church, and also from 
the vehement commotion produced by the attempt to introduce 
a Kirchenordnung not formed according to pure Lutheran 
principles, as the Prussian of 1558.' The sense in which the 
term non-essential is employed, is that of the tenth article of 
the Form of Concord, as contra-distinguished from the Cath- 
olic view, which attributed to their ceremonies power to can- 
cel sin and justify before God. It would also be an error to 
believe, that the Lutheran church laid great stress upon the 
preference, or dislike, or the love of change, of individual 
ministers or congregations. For history teaches most clearly, 
with what steadfastness she met the insubordination of individ- 
uals, from Carlstadt down; and how in theory, basing her 
claim on 1 Cor. 14: 33,she ever considered and treated the 
right of forming and altering the liturgy, as aright of the 
church, held congregations and individual ministers bound by 
the decisions of the church general, insisted on uniformity of 
ceremonies, forbade all arbitrary alterations, and fully acknow- 
ledged the great practical evil of inconsiderateness and dispo- 
sition to change in reference to the liturgy. ‘In order that the 
scriptures may be suitably learned, the sacraments reverently 
received, and the christian church most fully and appropriately 
edified and extended, it is necessary above all things that there 
be harmony and general uniformity of ceremonies. Therefore 
we must guard with the utmost possible care against that most 
grievous and pernicious evil, the love of innovation. Nor 
should we, except in case of urgent necessity, without the best 
reason, seek to alter, renew, abbreviate, extend, increase or di- 
minish anything in the ceremonies of the church, or incon- 
siderately to forsake an ancient, admirable, useful, received 
practice, and confessedly innocent custom, in order to adopt 
ceremonies and church services lately formed and introduced. 
It is greatly to be desired that uniformity of ceremonies should 
obtain throughout the whole land, and it would make a favor- 
able impression on the simple uncultivated populace, and se- 
cure no small advantage to the growing church. For if the 
simple peasantry, who are not only weak-minded, but gener- 
ally ignorant also, see a different order of services and ceremo- 
nies in one place, from those practised in another, they cannot 
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tell how it stands with the whole matter of religion, and this 
want of conformity becomes a stumbling block to them. There- 
fore, it shall ever be our earnest endeavor to secure decent and 
christian order in the churches of this principality, and we will 
in no degree give way to the fanaticism of the Calvinists, who 
in their perverse blindness, will not understand that God is not 
a God of confusion and disorder, but of peace.—1l Cor. 14: 
33.”! Thus it happened that the Lutheran order of divine 
worship developed itself with considerable uniformity, not 
only inthe national church of each Lutheran country, but— 
with a few exceptions—throughout all Lutheran Germany. 
The divergence of the liturgies of the different state churches 
from each other, is not greater than the liberty which each state 
church allowed within its own bounds. The Reformed church 
agreed with the Lutheran in hei opposition to the Catholic 
church, with her views of the mass and the meritoriousness of 
ceremonies, &c., as also in many details of practice, for in- 
stance the adoption of the German language. But apart from 
the different mode of appeal to the scriptures, which the two 
churches adopted, there was one radical influential difference 
between the Reformed and the Lutherans, they rejected the 
Lutheran view of the sacramental elementin worship. Zwin- 
gli says:* “I believe, yea, 1 know, that the sacraments not 
only do not bestow grace, but do not even convey it. For, 
inasmuch as grace is wrought or bestowed by the Holy Spirit, 
(by the word grace I understand reconciliation, forgiveness, 
and unmerited favor,) the gift is received by the spirit (of man) 
alone. The spirit does not need a bearer or conveyance, for 
it is itself the conveying power by which all things are con- 
veyed, and not one which needs itself to be conveyed: Nor 
do we read anywhere in the holy scriptures that outward signa, 
such as the sacraments are, do certainly convey the Spirit; 
but if at any time outward signs, in connection with the Spirit, 
are conveyancers, it is the Spirit, and not the outward sign, 
which conveys. Just asin Acts 2, a mighty wind was borne 
along, and cloven tongues were borne by the power of the 
wind, and not the wind borne by the power of the tongues. 
As the wind brought the quails, and took away the locusts, 
but no quails or locusts were ever able to bring the wind. 
When the great and strong wind passed over Elijah, rending 
the mountain, the Lord was not in the wind. In short, the 
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wind bloweth where it listeth, &c. ; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit; that is, he is enlightened and drawn by means 
invisible and inappreciable to the senses. Here we have the 
truth declared ; therefore the grace of the Spirit is not convey- 
ed by the immersion, nor by the participation, nor by the 
anointing. But the Spirit, according to his gracious good 
pleasure, is already present before the sacrament ; and in con- 
sequence, grace is wrought and bestowed before the sacrament 
is added thereto. ‘Therefore it results therefrom, that the sa- 
craments are instituted as outward signs of that grace, which 
is of itself already present in each one.” According to this 
view, the word of God and the sacraments, are not means of 
grace, not bearers of the Lord and his Spirit and his gifts: the 
Spirit has nowhere any need of such mediate instrumentalities ; 
and of course, divine worship is not the place where the gra- 
cious treasures of forgiveness, &c., are offered by the Lord to 
his people, but on the contrary, they are received by an im- 
mediate inward communication between the Holy Spirit and 
my spirit. And if the Lord is present at the worship of his 
congregation, he is not really so, but only in so far as his be- 
lieving followers bring him and his Spirit thither in their hearts. 
And when the Lord’s taking part in the worship is spoken of, 
an active participation is not so mach meant as simply the re- 
ception of the offerings of the congregation. 

And although the reformed church was afterward led by the 
influence of Calvin and the Lutherans, measurably to forsake 
the strictness of Zwingli, yet even according to the Calvinistic 
view, the Lord is only in so far efficaciously present in the 
gifts of the altar, as those who draw nigh, bear him in faith in 
their hearts. We are thus always brought back to the position 
that the Reformed church does not acknowledge a distinct sa- 
cramental element in the Lutheran sense, that with her, the 
sacrificial element takes decided precedence; and that while 
the Lutheran church in her worship, esteems as of chief im- 
portance the instruction and nurture of the congregation, she 
has shaped her worship more for the purpose of arousing and 
expressing feeling, and considers it asthe sphere in which be- 
lievers are to exhibit and employ that life which has been be- 
gotten within them by the hidden working of the Holy Ghost. 
Bat if the view held by the Lutheran charch be correct, that 
the sacrificial grows oniy out of the sacramental, it must be 
difficult for the Reformed church to attain the full develop- 
ment of the former, on account of her want of appreciation 
of the latter. By her half appreciation of the word and sa- 
craments as means of grace, she cut herself off from the source 
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from which God’s people must ever derive power to sing, 
praise, pray and give thanks; and thus is explained the fact, 
which a passing glance, for instance ather poverty in hymns, 
shows that, notwithstanding her giving precedence to the sac- 
rificial, she exhibits but a very imperfect development of it. 
Thus, but half appreciating the sacramental and sacrificial el- 
ements, she has necessarily been restricted to the mediating 
agencies of the sermon and the mere administration of the sa- 
craments, with which almost the whole of her divine worship 
is occupied, and even these she receives and employs mainly 
in their sacrificial aspects. She esteems the sermon principal- 
ly in the sense that in it, she “ministers the gospel of God ;” 
and lays the greatest stress in the Lord’s Supper on that which 
the congregation does in it, the doing itin remembrance of 
him, the showing forth the death of Jesus; ascribes to it the 
character of a thanksgiving. and prefers above every other, the 
name of the eucharist. The consequences of this view are 
perfectly apparent, no proper participation of the congregation 
in the worship could take place where the sacrificial element is 
so imperfectly developed. ‘The participation of the congrega- 
tion, indeed, in the Reformed church, was carried out more in 
the sphere of government, as it is indeed natural that such ex- 
citable communities should prefer to rule, rather than to learn. 
And a fixed and extended liturgy was the less necessary when 
the congregation took so little part, and especially in ecclesias- 
tical districts so limited in extent. We find, therefore, that the 
position occupied by the liturgical service in the Lutheran 
church is mainly supplied in the Reformed by the extempora- 
neous prayers of the clergyman, and especially in their more 
cultivated congregations, they might reckon upon their being 
understood and enjoyed. The Reformed church, therefore, 
could never properly understand what the Lutherans wanted 
with their liturgy, as is shown by the following passage from 
the second Helvetic Confession, chap. 27, which is otherwise 
very moderate. ‘In olden times, ceremonies were appointed 
for the edification of those who were kept under the law, as 
under a schoolmaster or guardian ; but since Christ has come, 
and abolished the law, we who believe are no more under the 
law, Rom. 6: 14; and the ceremonies which the apostles did 
not retain or renew in the church of Christ, are abrogated, as 
they themselves clearly declare, that they will lay no burden 
on the church, Acts 15: 28. We would, therefore, be reintro- 
ducing or restoring Judaism, if we should multiply customs 
and ceremonies in the church of Christ, after the manner of 
the old church. We do not, therefore, in any degiee approve 
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of the view of those who think that the church must be re- 
strained within bounds by many and divers ceremonies, as by 
a kind of discipline. For if the apostles did not even impose 
upon christians the ceremonies and practices which had been 
ordained of old by God, who that is reasonable would burden 
them with those which are fabricated by men. For the more 
ceremonies are heaped up in the church, the more is christian 
liberty removed, yes, even Christ and faith in him, for the con- 
gregation seek in these ceremonies, that which they should 
seek alone by faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. There- 
fore, devout men need only a few moderate simple ceremonies, 
which do not depart from the teachings of scripture.” All of 
this has force only in reference to Catholicism. 

The Reformed church, however, at least in those countries 
where the German language prevails, adopted this extreme po- 
sition only in Switzerland and some adjacent town districts. 
On the other hand, it is well known that the south-western 
portions of Germany sought, from the beginning, to assume a 
middle position between the Lutherans and the Swiss. With 
regard to doctrine, they were unable to produce a separate con- 
fession, but after oscillating to and fro for a long time, finally 
gave in their adhesion either to the Lutheran or Swiss confes- 
sion. They succeeded, however, in carrying out a sort of 
union in the practical sphere of the liturgy. It is true that, as 
is generally the case in unions and compromises, it accom- 

lished nothing more than an adjustment of quantity; the 
Lathieten churches among them adopting somewhat fewer 
forms than the genuine Lutheran liturgies contained, and the 
Reformed churches somewhat more than the rigid Swiss ad- 
mitted. There arose, however, in this manner, a distinct lit- 
urgical type, which may with considerable accuracy be char- 
acterized as an abbreviation of the complete Lutheran form of 
worship, and which was adopted in Baden, the Palatinate, 
partly in Wurtemburg, Strasburg, and other cities and small 
districts. ‘The peculiar characteristics of this type may be 
learned from the Kirchenordnung of Count Palatinate Ou- 
heinrich, of 1556. In the article concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per, after promising to be and remain purely Lutheran in doc- 
trine, it proceeds: “With regard to the service for the admin- 
istration of the same, whereas in times past a great many 
hymns, lessons, chants and prayers have been appointed in 
addition to the original form of institution by Christ, and some 
christian churches in which the gospel is preached in its purity 
still continue to use many of them, so we also, inasmuch as 
the ecclesiastical authorities propose, by the grace of God, to 
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adopt a useful and christian form of government and worship, 
will, in like manner, gladly retain them. Nevertheless, inas- 
much as at the administration of the holy supper, two sermons 
should always be delivered, namely, the general sermon, and 
the annunciation of Christ’s death,and the mass of the above 
mentioned articles might interfere with the time required by 
the sermons and the distribution of the supper, which cannot 
be dispensed with, therefore we will introduce some of these 
portions at other suitable times, and thus arrange an appropri- 
ate service, in order that the congregation may not be detained 
inconveniently long.” 

Before we proceed to exhibit in full the distinctive difference 
between the Lutheran order of divine worship, and the Cath- 
olic, Reformed, United, or any other type, it may be well to 
callto memory once more, the general principles of the }.u- 
theran view, by the appropriate words of the Pomeranian lit- 
urgy. “Almighty God upholds his christian church on earth 
by the office of the public ministry in the congregation of his 
people, by instruction and the preaching of the gospel, by the 
administration of the holy sacraments, by the exercise of godly 
pure discipline, by christian hymns, prayers and ceremonies, 
and the like. The Lord God will also, that we men should 
honor, invoke, and praise him in the assembly of his people, 
(Ps. 149: 1; Ps. 22: 23; Ps. 84:2). Wherever the divine 
word is preached, prayed; read or sung, there the Lord our 
God is mightily present with all his holy angels, to the end 
that we, with all the angels and God’s elect, might give praises 
unto the name of the Lord. To this end also, the Son of God 
is present, moving the hearts of believers through his word and 
pious hymns, Matth. 18: 19, 20. Such assemblies of believ- 
ers in Christ, in the house of the Lord, are lovely, beautiful 
and august, and to be held in highest honor and esteem. For 
in them, christians have a foreshadowing of that glorious ever- 
lasting asseinblage of all the redeemed, which at the last great 
day shall appear before the Son of man, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore did God in the Old Testament also, in the laws of 
Moses, appoint unto his people certain times and ceremonies, 
which should be observed by the congregation, and command- 
ed all mean in general, to hallow the Sabbath day, and to ap- 
pear with gladness in the assemblage of God’s saints. For this 
reason all christians come together gladly to unite in the sing- 
ing and ceremonies in the church. For although the christian 
church is not built on a like round of ceremonies, but upon the 
foundation of prophets and apostles, which is our Savior Jesus 
Christ, and upon his blessed word; yet inasmuch as God is 
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not a Ged of confusion, but of peace, and will that in the 
congregation all things should be done decently and in order, 
(1 Cor, 14: 49), there can be no doubt that it isa service pe- 
culiarly acceptable to the everlasting divine Majesty, when a 
uniform, spiritual, and useful form of worship is adopted and 
maintained, as far as possible. In addition to the manifold 
other blessings which it brings with it, it tends to secure unity 
in the doctrines of God’s word, andto remove many causes of 
stumbling to the common people, whe form their judgment of 
doctrines, sacraments, and the whole work of the ministry, 
from outward ceremonies. On this account the appointed or- 
der of hymas, lessons and ceremonies, is to be observed in our 
churches. And also where it has not hitherto been the case, 
pastors shall comply with this order, and shall not depart from 
it without especial and important reasons, but cheerfully con- 
forin thereto, out of willing christian love, in order that divi- 
sions and dissensions among the people may be avoided. For 
it shall not be allowed any one arbitrarily to reject this order, 
or to make any alteration therein, according te his good pleas- 
ure. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Manual of Sacred History: a Guide to the Understanding of the 
Divine plan of Salvation according to its historical develop- 
ment. By John Henry Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University of Dorpat.ete. Transla/ed from the sixth 
German Edition, by Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D. Philadelphia: 

Lindsay & Blakiston.—1856. 


Tuts work has already been noticed more than once in our quarterly, and 
the English translation by Dr. Schaeffer has been, for some time, eagerly 
looked for, as the unusually favorable reception which it has met with in 
Gerinany, was justly regarded as conclusive evidence of its extraordinary 
merits. Asa manual of the Bible history, itis far superior to any other 
work with which we are acquainted. Its design is to conduct “the friends 
of the Holy Scriptures through the region of sacred history :” to direct the 
attention of the intelligent and devout reader to the wonderful works and 
ways of God among men, and “to exhibit, in a statement that shall attempt 
to combine comprehensiveness with succinctness, the Divine Plan of Salva- 
tion—its first manifestation in history, its progressive movements, its glori. 
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ous execution and its ultimate triumph.” The history is unfolded and re- 
lated in brief sections, to each of which explanatory observations are ap- 
pended. Under the guidance of»profownd Biblical learning and a traly de- 
vout spirit, the author gives us a clear and full view of sacred history, its 
copious éetails thoroughly digested, admirably atranged, and elucidated from 
other sources than the sacred page. Designed not only for the purposes of 
instruction in educational institutions, but also for the benefit of an intelli- 
gent christian community in general, its style is plain and popular: the Ob- 
servations are replete with the results of extensive research and careful re- 
flection, and with evidences of extensive and thorough learning. These will 
not only be found invaluable by general readers, but also furnish most desir- 
able aid to instructors, and to pastors, in explaining the Scriptures to Bible 
classes, and contribute not a little to their own better understanding of the 
sacred word: meeting objections and cavils, solving difficulties, explaining 
obscure passages, reconciling apparent discrepancies, pointing out connec- 
tions, exposing and rectifying errors, unfolding the nature and design of sa- 
cred institutions and ordinances, and showing the relation of events, persons, 
institutions and prophecies to the grand central fact and theme of Scripture, 
man’s redemption through the incarnate Son. We would also direct atten- 
tion to the general survey and characterization of distinct historic periods, 
and the treatises on Hebrew poetry in general, and the Psalms, the Book of 
Proverbs, the Song of Solomon and the Book of Job in particular, as valua- 
ble portions of the work. As regards the translation, it is not necessary to 
say more than that Dr. Schaeffer, than whom no one is more competent to 
the task, has performed the work with the most conscientious fidelity, and 
the most complete success. Paper and letter-press are unexceptionable. We 
can only hope that the work may be universally circulated, and pray that it 
may bring glory to God, and imperishable good to men. 


Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History of the Jews, 
Srom the earliest times to the present day. By Dr. Isaac Da 
Costa, of Amsterdam. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
585 Broad way.—1855. 


As we intend to make this volume the subject of an extended review, we 
shall give it but a brief notice here. The author, himself once a Jew, but 
long since a sincere and devoted christian, relates here, from the christian 
standpoint, the history of the ancient covenant people, especially in their 
connexions with, and their relations to, the rest of the world, from the earli- 
est times to their dispersion among all nations : more space is then devoted 
to the history of the dispersion itself, than to the earlier periods. The work 
is rich in historic lore, and will be found exceedingly interesting, especially 
in the history of Israel’s exile and dispersion ; in the copious narrative of 
the vicissitudes, the oppression, persecutions and calamities which have 
been the portion of that singular people, since their rejection of the anointed 
of the Lord; and in the consideration of the hope of Israel. While we 
would fain hope that it may produce much good among Jews, we commend it 
to the favorable regard of the christian community, as a work of great value 
and deep interest. 
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Maxims of Washington; Political, Social, Moral, and Religious. 
Collected and arranged by J. F. Schroeder, D. D., a citizen of the 
United States. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 346 and 
348, Broadway.—MDCCCLV. 


Ir was a happy thonght of our friend, Dr. Schroeder, to collect and arrange 
as he has here done, the muxims of our peerless Washington, just at this 
present time, when not only foreign demagogues, red republicans and infidel 
communists who, having “left their country for their country’s good,” have 
found among us an asylum and a home, are often heard to revile the name 
and memory of that great, and wise, and good man, but when there is, among 
American politicians, so strong a tendency to forsake the principles which 
governed his public life, and to forget, or set at nought the wise counsels 
which he bequeathed to his country. The title specifies the four principal 
heads under which Washington’s views and maxims are arranged: under 
each there are more particular subjects named, and under these again, a 
great number of minor specifications are given. Those who have not exam- 
ined for themselves, in order to collect the valuable opinions and precepts of 
the illustrious American, can form no idea of the vast number of terse say- 
ings, of profound views, of sound judgments and counsels, and of golden 
maxims, which are to be found in his writings, either public or of a more 
private character. Here to engage in labored commendation, would seem to 
us like attempting to gild refined gold. The examination of this volume has 
served, not indeed te raise our veneration for the father of his country, for 
this could scarcely be done, but to furnish us with more abundant reason to 
regarl him, as we have ever done, ‘“‘with an awful reverence.” No true 
American should be without a copy of this work. 


Parish and other Pencilings. By Kirwan, author of “Letters to 
Bishop Hughes,” “Romanism at Home,” “Men and Things as 
seen in Europe,” &c. NewYork: Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square—1854. 


Tuts volume consists of thirty-four distinct articles, a number of which 
had appeared separately before, in the form of tracts. Some of them give 
personal reminiscences of distinguished ministers ; three are devoted to Be- 
dini, the papal nuncio, two of these cortrasting him, in his reception and in 
his departure, with Dr. Duff: most of them present reminiscences and scenes 
from the author’s experience of a pastor’s life. They are all written in Kir- 
wan’s free, nervous, straightforward style, which, when he deals with pa- 
pists, is apt to become rather too harsh and rough. There are, of course, 
some points upon which our views differ from his. But we have read the 
volume with deep interest: the articles are instructive, profitable and edify- 
ing: some awakening to sinners, others encouraging to christians : some 
adapted to one class of characters or states of mind, others to others. None 
can read a volume so replete with interesting and important matter, so earn- 
est in urging upon the reader’s serious consideration the momentous concern 
of religion, without instruction and profit. 
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Plane and Solid Geometry. Towhichis added Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied with all the 
necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. By George 
R. Perkins, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company 346 
and 348 Broadway.—MDCCCLV. 


We have always looked upon the class-books of Dr. Perkins as among the 
best in his department of science. Distinguished from his early youth for 
extraordinary capacity for the exact sciences, he has long held an eminent 
position among the scholars of his native state. His works are characterized 
by great felicity of arrangement, great clearness in the statement of princi- 
ples, and uncommon skill in simplifying their application, in leading the stu- 
dent to a correct understanding and a ready performance of processes which 
are, to many minds, so formidable and difficult. Instructors will find the 
present work eminently adapted to the wants of their classes. In the first 
part, confined to the theoretical principles of Geometry, great care has been 
taken to classify and arrange the various Theorems, by bringing together 
such as correspond to analogous subjects: the Problems are arranged by 
themselves, and in no case mixed up with the Theorems. This plan, by 
which confusion is avoided, commends itself to the practical understanding. 
In the Geometrical portions, Vincent’s great work has been freely used. The 
different propositions are arranged and presented in the manner which ap- 
peared to the author best calculated to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
most important principles of the science of Geometry. While the ordinary 
method of conducting demonstrations has, in general, been adhered to, the 
algebraic notation has been introduced, when, by so doing, the subject could 
be presented in a clearerand more satisfactory manner. This also we re- 
gard as an advantage. In the chapters on Spherical Trigonometry, this sub- 
ject, generaily considered intricate and difficult, will be found greatly simpli- 
fied, and, by the judicious arrangement and full development of the different 
cases given, rendered far more easy of comprehension than it is generally 
found. We are confident that the work will prove in the highest degree ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory to mathematical students. 


Cornell’s Primary Geography, forming Part First of a Systemat- 
ic Series of School Geographies. By S.8.Cornell. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company.—1855. 


Tuts isone of the most attractive school books that we have seen in a 
long time. Designed for beginners, it really begins at the beginning. It is 
strictly progressive, setting out with the simplest element of geographical 
knowledge, the globe itself merely as such, and proceeding onward to details 
sufficiently minute for the youngest classes in schools. It takes up one point 
at a time, and strives not only to impress this firmly on the memory, but to 
give the mind a very distinct idea of it, by means of a series of questions 
and answers constituting one lesson, the successive lessons being illustrated 
by wood engravings which exhibit no small degree of artistic merit. After 
the first rudiments are disposed of, the more advanced lessons on particular 
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subjects are followed by a number of lessons consisting of map questions 
promiscuously arranged. Among the excellent geographies now in use, a 
strictly primary book, arranged on the plan of the one before us, has been a 
desideratum. The work is very handsomely got up, and cannot fail to ren- 
der the study of geography easy, interesting and attractive to children. 


Primary Class-Book of Botany, designed for Common Schools 
and Families ; containing the Elements of Vegetable Structure 
and Physiology. By Frances H.Green. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company.—1855. 


WE are glad to see any successful attempt to win the young to the study 
of this delightful science, an acquaintance with which is not only important 
and useful in many respects, but a graceful accomplishment, especially for 
the gentler sex. The author, herself an experienced teacher, has here at- 
tempted to overcome the charge of dryness and dullness, so often brought 
against this study, and to disarm the prejudices and terrors entertained by so 
many in regard to it. What, therefore, the text communicates by words to 
the mind, isin all cases again taught through the eye to the conceptive fac- 
ulty, by means of suitable diagrams and pictorial illustrations. Everything 
connected with the science is presented in a clear and attractive style, and 
explained in an interesting manner. A good deal of useful practical infor- 
mation is given, as regards the economical uses of plants, and everything is 
done to render the whole subject attractive and engaging to the young. We 
cannot too highly recommend the work to parents and teachers. 


Harper’s Story Books. A Series of Narratives, Dialogues, Biog- 
raphies,and Tales, for the Instruction and Entertainment of the 
Young. By Jacob Abbott. Embellished with numerous and 
beautiful engravings. 


Tuts is a new series of books for the young, from the never resting pen of 
the Rev. Jacob Abbott, the author of the Young Christian Series. They are 
designed to present, in a pleasing and interesting form, impurtant instruction 
to young people, and to imbue their minds with correct views and sound 
principles, and they can safely be recommended as fitted to exert a happy in- 
fluence on young minds and forming characters. 


Heartsease ; or, The Brother’s Wife. By the author of the Heir 
of Redclyffe. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company.—1855. 


Tats is one of those beautiful works of fiction, which constitute, amidst 
the many and increasing corruptions of society, a redeeming feature of the 
age. The work illustrates, by a most charming example, the power which 
the patient perseverance in the path of duty, the meek and prayerful endu- 
rance and improvement of trials and sorrows, and the consistent firmness and 
strict adherence to religious principle, of a pious woman’s gentle spirit will 
gradually acquire and most beneficially exert over an entire family not under 
the influence of religion. Even those who, in general, condemn works of 
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fiction, can scarcely fail to rejoice that, as this kind of literature cannot be 
got rid of, books of the character of this should proceed from the press, and 
be extensively read; particularly as they convey salutary lessons and whole- 
some principles to great numbers, who, as they read nothing else, would oth- 
erwise never be reached by such instruction. 


A Discourse suggested by the burning of the old Lutheran church 
on the night of September 27, 1854, delivered in the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va., the nineteenth Sunday 
after Trinity, 1854. By Rev. Charles P. Krauth. pp. 22. 


Tue discourse is based on the words, which the Jews used, when contem- 
plating the destruction of their temple: Our holy and our beautiful house, 
where our fathers praised thee, is burned up with fire. Itis a most finished 
and eloquent production, in every respect worthy of the interesting subject, 
and fully sustaining the reputation which the author enjoys. Mr. Krauth is 
well known as an original and vigorous writer. Every topic he discusses he 
invests with a peculiar charm. Nihil, quod non ornavit, tetigit. His produc- 
tions will always secure readers and win admiration. The discourse before 
us contains much valuable information, not only of a local character, but of 
general interest to the church. There are connected with the “Old Church 
on thé Hill,” many interesting reminiscences. As early as 1753, Lord Fair- 
fax granted certain lots for the German Lutheran Church. Ata meeting of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania, in 1762, the congregation at Winchester was re- 
ceived into Synodical connexion. In 1764 the corner stone of the church 
was laid, but the building was not completed for more than twenty years af- 
terwards ; the work having been suspended at different periods. During our 
revolutionary troubles, the edifice was used as barracks. In 1785, Reverend 
Christian Streit, the first, or one of the first Lutheran ministers, born in this 
country, took charge of the congregation. This man of God faithfully and 
successfully labored here till 1812, when, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
he was called from his toils and sorrows to his reward. It is also mentioned 
as an interesting fact, that on one occasion, when the church was without a 
pastor, the venerable Bishop Meade, of the Episcopal church, administered 
the Lord’s Supper after our own form, in accordance with the wishes of the 
meinbers. 


A Discourse, portraying the History of the Grindstone Hill Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Franklin County, Pa., delivered on 
Christmas, Dec. 25, 1854. By Rev. D. H. Focht. pp. 38. 


Tuts is also an exceedingly interesting document. It abounds in important 
facts, which are worthy of preservation in a permanent form. The author 
deserves the thanks of the church, for the care and labor, with which he has 
gathered together valuable material, and rescued it from oblivion. The con- 
gregation at Grindstone is one of the oldest in our connexion, and its history 
for acentury, from its early beginning down to the present time, is presented 
in the discourse before us. The first Lutheran family settled in this region 
in 1742. The first Lutheran minister was Rey. J. G. Bager, who immigra- 
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ted to this country about the year 1757. The successive pastors of this con- 
gregation have been Rev. Messrs. Young, Steck, Liidgen, Ruthrauff, Moel- 
ler, Kurtz, Hoffman, Harpel, Martin, Sahm, Eyster, Williams, Wedekind 
and Focht. The discourse, we are certain, will be read with pleasure by all, 
who are interested in the early history of our church in this country. We 
are glad to see of late, a disposition, on the part of several of our ministers, 
to collect interesting reminiscences, and valuable statistics connected with 
their churches. Itis high time that the work should be done. Church re- 
cords should be examined, and personal recollections obtained from aged 
members, relics of a forme: generation, so that the future historian of our 
church may be put into the possession of facts, that are indispensable for his 
successful labors. Allow us, in this connection, to suggest to the pastors of 
our older congregations, to.undertake this work of love. Although it may 
cost them labor, it will not be lost. They will receive the gratitude of the 
church at large. Dr. Schaeffer’s sketch of the church at Harrisburg, Dr. 
Richards’ of the church at Easton, and also at the Trappe, we have read 
with interest, and find useful for reference. 


An Address delivered before the Education Society of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Sept. 
29,1854. By Rev. D. H. Focht. pp. 26. 


Tuts is an able argument in favor of an educated and pious ministry, wor- 
thy of the careful perusal, and candid consideration of our members. The 
importance of educating pious young men for the sacred office, the obliga- 
tions of the church to lay hold of the subject, and to prosecute it with vigor 
and earnestness; the loss that has already been sustained in consequence of 
the want of adequate ministerial supplies, and our duty to furnish deserving 
young men, in indigent circumstances, with pecuniary aid during the course 
of their preparation for the work, are the topics discussed by the author 
with great clearness and cogency. We have read the address with much 
satisfaction. 


The Short explanation of Luther’s Smaller Catechism, with Scrip- 
ture proofs and illustrations. For the use of Families, Cate- 
chumens and Sunday Schools. Translated from the German, 
and pnblished by the authority of the Synod of Pennsylvania.— 
Baltimore : Published and sold by T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 
West Pratt Street. 


A translation of the Catechism noticed in a former number with approba- 
tion. 


ERRATA. 
In the article on “The Lutheran Church in the New Netherlands,” in No. 
V. of this Review, pp. 328 & 329, the following typographical errors occur : 
Page 328, line 26, for ‘“‘convenience,”’ read connivance. Line 28, for ‘‘or,”’ 
read as. Line 39, for “chieftains,” read chaplains. On page 329, lines 3 & 
1, for **transposed,” read lransferred. 
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